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aor w TirT are the orders attributed to General Putnam 
MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. to his command at Bunker Hill. They express 
“Free low. Wait till you see the white of | th general idea, that people are apt to aim too 
their eyes. Aim at their waistbands.” These | high, that they hit only some extraordinary 











seven-footer—and not him, if by chance he 
should be tying his shoe, or in any but an erect 
position, 

The habit of firing over people’s heads is not 


an uncommon one to-day, and in very many 
ways. We see it in preachers in the pulpit, 
lawyers before a jury, less commonly but yet 
sometimes in stump-speakers and political ora- 
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Indian Delegation. pea ter Cooper Ee R Interpreter. Red Clond. Indian Warriors. 
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YEW YORK pe THE SIOUX CHIEF, RED CLOUD, IN THE GREAT HALL OF THE COOPER INSTITUTE, SURROUNDED BY THE INDIAN DELEGATION 
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tors. Teachers are very apt to over-estimate 
the altitude of their pupils, and commence an 
explanation at a far too advanced position for 
comprehension. The more erudite the teacher, 
the worse he is, The best instructor is one 
who is but very little in advance of his pupil, 
and thus able to appreciate his difficulties. 
Professor Pierce, the distinguished mathemati- 
cian of Harvard, was one of the poorest of in- 
structors, for he seemed never to realize how 
little one could know. 

The same is true in amusements and pleas- 
ures as in mathematics; more especially is 
this so in music. The managers of opera and 
concerts seem to have very little tact in cater- 
ing for the people. They seem to have an idea 
that all that is necessary is first, to select pure, 
classical music of the erudite masters, prob- 
lems of intricate sciences, wonderful figures, 
studies in counter-point, perhaps, with a won- 
derful cadenza eight pages in length; and 
second, that this should be played in the most 
perfect manner. 

No greater mistake was ever made. The first 
requisite is to know what your audienée is ; 
secondly, up to what degree this audience is 
musically cultivated ; and, thirdly, what is the 
frame of mind in which this audience is found— 
whether in church, or in a concert-room or 
opera, or in a saloon of festivity, at dinner, or 
engaged in conversation, promenade, etc. 

In every audience a large portion are not, 
musically, of very high culture ; unless, there 
fore, our design is to elevate their taste, and 
educate them (as is the ostensible design of 
the Philharmonic Society), the musie should 
not be very erudite. The object being confess- 
edly to please them, and thus to induce them 
to patronize your entertainment, you should 
come to their level. ; 

The best popular music that we know of in 
this city is to be found at Wallack’s Theatre, 
Mr. Baker has the best understanding of the 
public taste of any conductor in this city. Mr. 
Thomas comes next. He has the best and 
largest orchestra, and far-the largest field, but 
he insists on playing over the heads of his au- 
diences. Take any one of his programmes, 
and a third of his pieces are stupidly classical. 
He has an orchestra of forty, and he makes 
them all play on every piece, when one instru- 
ment. would frequently be better alone playing 
**Home, Sweet Home,” “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” ‘‘Auld Robin Grey,” “Old Folks 
at Home,” or any of the thousand plaintive 
airs which would form such a delicious con- 
trast to the heavy overtures of ‘* Tanhauser” 
and ‘* William Tell.” 

Then the ponderous classical fantasies and 
concertos—they are so thoroughly out of place 
where champagne and lager-bier and ices and 
cigars monopolize two-thirds of the thoughts. 
We don’t go to Thomas’s Garden Concerts to 
labor over heavy symphonies, but to walk 
about in the cool, chat with a friend, enjoy 
the lightsome feelings inspired by the breeze 
and the perfume-laden airs from the Park ad- 

joining, making love to our sweetheart on our 
arm, and listen to Vienna Bon Bons, the last 
air of the opera, or even ‘‘Shoo, Fly,” done 
up in a light tripping, attractive manner. 

Julien and Barnum were the only ones who 
knew the popular taste. They both proved it 
by success—Julien gave enough of Mozart and 
Beethoven to show that he knew them, and 
filled in with the ‘‘ Katy-Did Polka,” and solos 
on the cornet and violin and trombone, and 
even by Bottesini on the double bass. 

Barnum allowed Jenny Lind to sing some 
Italian fiorituro to show that she could, but 
made her popularity on ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “I Know that my Redeemer Liy- 
eth,” and ‘‘Coming Through the Rye.” -Had 
she not sung these and like songs, Barnum 
would have been a bankrupt. 

Pass a law requiring hand-organs to play 
classical music only, and Italian organ-grinders 
will be an extinct institution in one year. 


For the cultivated taste of the few—includ- | 


ing you, dear reader, and the writer—we would 
ask little change, but we are confident that a 
more complete yielding to public sentiment 
would better fill the pockets of the manage- 
ment by attracting to these beautiful gardens 
a class of less musically cultivated people, yet 
full of refinement and general taste. 

These remarks have a general applicancy to 
caterers for the public taste in every direction. 
The community don’t ask to be taught, and 
least of all when they ask only for pleasures. 
They have the right to and expect enjoyment. 
He who can find where their taste is, and’ will 
cater to it, will surely be adequately rewarded. 
This the continued success of the negro min- 
strels has abundantly proved. To-day Bryant’s 
Minstrels is a more complete and prolonged 
success than the Italian, French and English 
operas united, and in the last twenty years has 
done as much to elevate the public taste, sim- 
ply because it begins the lesson from the earli- 
est point where the knowledge of the scholar 
ceases. 
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Norticr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

To our subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








TREATMENT OF THE INDIANS. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the public is 
without the means of judging how far the alle- 
gations made by Red Cloud and his followers, 
of bad faith on the part of our Government, 
are founded on fact. The dignity and earnest- 
ness which characterized the speeches of these 
Indian warriors, during the recent visits to 
their Great Father in Wasbington, have un- 
doubtedly made a profound impression on the 
public mind here, which is not lessened by the 
fact that not only have these Indians been de- 
nied any measure of the justice they craved, 
but their demands have been met by an unlim- 
ited quantity of what is popularly known as 
‘soft sawder,” to which Red Cloud indeed 
gave a shorter and more emphatic name. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that these 
alleged grievances of the Indians would pro- 
duce a very different effect on the minds of our 
Western settlers from what they do on us who 
have never suffered from their savage inroads. 
Our sensibilities are excited by their stories of 
distress and spoliation—stories which our citi- 
zens, who dwell on the frontier, would probably 
laugh to scorn, and reply to only by the bullet 
or the knife. 

It would be a wearisome and profitless task 
to attempt to strike the exact balance of right 
and wrong in regard to the constantly recur- 
ting (so-calied) Indian atrocities on the fron- 
tiers of our Western States. Where each party 
has deadly injuries to avenge; where theft, 
too often stimulated by starvation, on the one 
side, is met on the other by shooting at sight ; 
where attempts to redress, by violence, wrongs, 
fancied or real, are met by equally unreasona- 
ble violence, it is evident that no mediation 
can soothe the animosities engendered by years 
of mutual slaughter. One thing only is clear: 
that between the hammer of the East and the 
anvil of the West, the Indians of the plains 
are doomed to be pounded to pieces, and so 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

Whether it be honorable to our civilization, 
or its necessary adjunct, that such results 
should follow it is, to our mind, a subject of 
grave doubt. It is easy to sneer at the philan- 
thropist, to talk of a law of progress, or to 
assert that the savage must always be crushed 
by the stronger Caucasian race. Theories in 
this case happen to be opposed to facts, and 
as our Government has deemed it worth while 
to inquire how our Canadian neighbors man- 
age their Indians, it may not be uninteresting 
to study the Report made by our Consul at 
Hamilton, Canada (Mr. F. N. Blake), on this 
subject, addressed to the Secretary of State at 
Washington. 

No one who knows anything of our ante- 
revolutionary history needs to be informed that 
no more warlike or savage tribes of Indians 
have existed than those known as the Six Na- 
tions, to which, for our present purpose, may 
be added the names of the Iroquois and the 
Wyandottes, or, as they are frequently termed, 
the Hurons. 

At the close of our revolutionary war, from 
circumstances which we need not now relate, 
the remnants of these tribes settled in the 
Canadas, on reservations granted them by the 
British Government, and it is an established 
fact that these Indians, as well as the tribes 
settled in Canada when the provinces were 
acquired by Great Britain from the French, 
have not only kept peace toward the govern- 
ment under which they live, but have ab- 
stained from violence among themselves. 
More than this—that not only have they 
passed through the most critical era of transi- 
tion from barbarism to civilization, but the 
assimilation of their habits to those of the 
white race is so far from threatening their 
gradual extinction, that they have actually 
increased in numbers during the last quarter 
of a century. 

The game on these reservations—we allrde 
principally to that on the Grand River—be- 
coming insufficient for the support of the 
Indians, they, by degrees, turned their atten- 
tion to agriculture, and the Government 





The ednéated ate the thotisands, but the un- 
educated are the hundreds of thousands. It 
is numbers that pay, and it is this that we 
people imagine the proprietors of all public 


entertainments most desire. ' 


allowed the sale of such surplus of the land 
originally granted as the Indians did not re- 
quire—the funds resulting from such sales 


| being invested so as to form a perpetual 
| revenue for their benefit. 


** By slow degrees the old passion for hunting 





and fishing, usually supposed to be ineradi- 
cable in the Indian, is dying away. I was 
assured, on trustworthy authority, that the 
influence of settled habits and comfortable 
homes is so great, that most of the young men 
have now no more inclination for the chase 
than is found among those of the same age in 
our own race.” 

When we come to inquire what system has 
been adopted to bring about such desirable 
results, we find: ‘An essential part is, that 
no changes, without important and ade- 
quate causes, are made in the officers with 
whom the Indians are brought in communi- 
cation. * * * Each local superintendent 
holds his office for life unless he trans- 
gresses the rules of official good behavior. 
* * * The Indians, who are shrewd judges 
of character, know very well when they are 
treated with justice, and soon detect any hesi- 
tation, laxity, or impropriety in their agents. 
* * * Few points are regarded with so 
much moment as that every one officially con- 
nected with them must be above suspicion, 
and, so far as practicable, unite firmness, kind- 
ness, integrity, and tact.” 

Again : ‘‘It has been, and is, an established 
rule with the British-Canadian Government, 
to take no land from the Indians, except with 
the legal assent of the band, tribe, or nation 
owning it, properly convened in general coun- 
cil, held in presence of the officer representing 
the government.” ‘‘Indians have the same 
rights as other persons in regard to land taken 
for railways or public works.” 

‘* When purchases are made for the Indians, 
with their own money, great care is taken 
that every article shall be of sound, sterling 
value. For instance, even in purchasing blan- 
kets, nothing flimsy or of bad wool is sent. 
* * * Blankets are yet presented to the 
aged and infirm, and special care is taken that { 
they are always soft, warm, of an ample size, 
and of a thick and strong texture,” 

It is very interesting to learn that, “ in each 
Indian settlement there is, at least, one school. 
* * * Those who are best informed in re- 
gard to them, agree in saying, they so far ap- 
preciate the blessings of civilization, that even 
such of them as prefer for themselves the wild 
freedom, of savage life are anxious that their 
children should be educated like those of the 
white man. The young people entertain more 
decidedly than their seniors a proper sense of 
the benefits of education. * * * The In- 
dians who have adopted Christianity are, as 
might be expected, far more progressive, and 
cling less to the ways handed down to them by 
their forefathers, than those who yet adhere to 
paganism.” 

** The unauthorized intrusion of white men 
among the Indian settlements has been found 
injurious to the progress of civilization. Such 
stragglers are usually people of dissolute 
habits, and proselytize the Indian to vices. 
Hence the Canadian law prohibits all persons 
who are not Indians * * * from settling 
upon or occupying Indian lands ; and, under 
this law, the officers of the department remove 
intruders.” 

By an act passed in 1857, a method is pro- 
vided whereby any individual Indian desiring 
it, and having certain educational qualifica- 
tions, may be enfranchised, and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of any other subject of 
her majesty. 

“The Oanadian Commissioners of 1858 
stated, as one of the results of their inquiries, 
that they were unable to discover any reason 
why the Indians should not, in time, take 
their place among the rest of the population in 
Canada.” Mr. Blake adds, in conclusion: ‘‘A 
laborious and impartial investigation, con- 
ducted with the benefit of their observations, 
and the additional data of the last twelve years, 
has led me also to the conclusion that, al- 
though the Indians cannot be suddenly trans- 
formed from their original condition of savage 
hunters to that-of farmers and mechanics, they 
are capable of civilization, and that the well- 
directed and persistent efforts in Canada have 
been so far successful as to leave little room 
for doubt that their future triumph will be 
complete. Whatever may be the ultimate re- 
sult, those who have aided in this honorable 
effort may safely be assured that their country 
will be known in history as haying striven to 
do justice to the aborigines, whom the white 
man found in possession of it, and that they 
have so far founded their dominion upon the 
principles of humanity and true civilization.” 
We regret our space will not allow further ex- 
tracts from this interesting and important Re- 
port. We need not point its obvious moral. 








Ovr CoMMERCE with Mexico.—An evening 
journal remarks: “The exports from Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, in the nine months ending Sep- 
tember, 1869, amounted to $6,028,672.95. Of 











$3,713,068 ; England, $1,305,392 ; and the Unt 
ted States, $184,300., or a little more than threg 
per cent.” It is proposed to establish a line 0i 
steamships between Vera Cruz and New Orleans, 
and thus induce a direct trade to the United 
States, that would eventually drive foreign 
competition out of the fleld. 








A Hint ror MoONEYED Capiratists,—Gentle- 
men who are prominent members of the church, 
but who pass their secular days in loaning, at 
usurious interest, money to the needy, should 
read and remember the subjoined pithy sermon 
on vice and virtue : 


“The people of Hindoostan used to make a threefold 
division of interest on money. One, they called 
vice; another, neither vice nor virtue; and the 
third, virtue. The interest which was vice was four 
per cent. per month ; that which was neither vice nor 
virtue was two per cent., and that which was virtue 
was one per cent. a month. This last was, in their 
opinion, an act of beneficence which belonged to the 
most heroic minds, 








A Turory ExpLopEep.—The theory that the 
image of the last object looked upon is retained 
upon the retina of the eye of a dead animal, has 
been recently tested in Germany. The eyes of 
thirty different animals killed for the purpose 
were subjected to examination, but in no case 
was there any evidence discovered to support 
the theory. 








INTERNAL REVENUVE.—The estimated amount 
of receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1870, is $178,000,000. 








BOWELCOMPLAINTS OF SUMMER. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


CorncripENT with the coming of warm weather, 
a new train of diseases advance. The coughs 
and golds which had harassed the human sys- 
tem for so many months have almost entirely 
vanished. The few that remain are of a very 
serious character. Most generally they are de- 
pendent upon serious pulmonary disorganiza- 
tions, and consumption is to be feared as being 
seated. 

Now, instead of diseases of the air-passages, 
we have affections of the alimentary canal. 
During the winter season, our food has been of 
a very regular character; the temptation to 
over-eating of crude vegetables and of fruits at 
improper hours has been absent. There is a 

mitation to the digestive powers of the sto- 

ach for such descriptions of food, and not 
alone* peculiar to the human race, for ‘the 
scours” are equaliy noticeable in animals upon 
the change from dry hay and grain to tlie more 
succulent clover and grasses. So much disease 
is the result of this sudden change of diet, that 
horsemen are more apt to be carefub in making 
this change in the food of their cattle than for 
themselves. 

Perhaps the principal reason for the injurious 
effects of fruit is the manner in which it is eaten. 
Usually the meal is quite completed, the hunger 
fully assuaged, before the dessert is brought on. 
This, then, is entirely surplusage, and for that 
reason, if no other, is deleterious. 

Fruits, too, are eaten late in the evening, 
than which nothing could be worse. The 
greater part of the bowel disturbances com- 
mence after midnight and before morning. 

Then the changes of temperature from the 
torrid heat of a summer’s day down 40° or 50° 
(almost to freezing in some localities)—they 
close the pores that have exhaled perspiration 
most freely, and the dammed flood rushes back 
upon the bowels ; and if there luckily be no in- 
flammation resulting, there surely is a diar- 
rheea, with cramps and other distressing symp- 
toms, as a speedy consequence. 

We are awoke in the night with incipient 
cramps and threatening disturbance of the sto- 
mach and bowels. Most persons fly to a bottle 
of spirit—brandy or whisky ; some to essence 
of Jamaica ginger. Occasionally relief is at- 
tained thereby, but if not relief, then is the suf- 
ferer materially worse in consequence of this 
stimulus. These are very easy medicines for 
most to take. To some it is apt to be the sov- 
ereign panacea—i. e., “‘the hair of the same 
dog ;” but it is most generully a very bad medi- 
cine. 

And, by-the-way, let me say I won’t quarrel 
here with persons drinking spirits as a bev- 
erage, however freely; but I wish most em- 
phatically to say that spirit is very bad medi- 
cine, certainly when self-prescribed, and most 
assuredly for bowel difficulties, It almost al- 
ways does injury. 

Far better than spirits or ginger is a half 
wine-glass of the sweet tincture of rhubarb 
every hour till the bowels are completely evac- 
uated ; and then a teaspoonfal of the elixir of 
paregoric every hour till relieved. With this 
treatment, there will rarely be a doctor's bill to 


mt the sweet tincture of rhubarb be thrown 
off, or if it has no apparent effect, and the pain 
and uneasiness still continue, take an ounce of 
castor-oil with twenty drops of laudanum. The 
best manner of taking castor-oil is to put a wine- 
glass of mint-water into a tumbler, then the oil 
to float on the water, then the laudanum, the 
whole to be crowned with a single tablespoon- 





this the United States received only eleven and | 
a half per cent. Yet the United States He | 
withia three and a half days of Vera Cruz, | 
while England and France, to whom the most 
of these exports went, are twenty-five days 
distant. If we analyze this commerce, it | 
would be found to consist, in great part, of the 





precious metals, of which France received | 


ful of brandy. Drink this as quickly 15 poss! 
ble without stopping. The spirit Sears the 
throat so that no taste is noticeable, the oil mol- 
lifies the burning, and the final water following, 
washes away every trace of the unpleasant aD- 
tecedents, and the oil is “got down” imper 
ceptibly. 

If any diarrhea or pain remains after the 
above treatment is finished, get the following 
recipe : 
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° hn> 
Tincture of opium....... eoec cecece rachm. 
Peppermint water.................2 drachms, 
+ gad Of WINMET......0.. 2+ seeveeees 1 ounce. 


, shake, and take a teaspoonful, eve 
movement, or every hour, if there is m 
pain. 

This will keep any length of time without 
souring, is mild, gentle, yet very effectual. 
Druggists keep it ready-made during the sum- 
mer season. It is not so harsh as a com- 
pound called “ The Sun Cholera Mixture,” and, 
I think, quite as efficacious. A vial should 
form part of every traveler’s outfit during the 
summer months. 

If the disease does not yield to this treatment 
in twenty-four hours, or if coming on with 
great violence, a physician should be sent for 
immediately. If one is not easily attained, as 
is frequently the case in the country, apply 
cloths wrung out in very hot water or spirit to 
the bowels. They cannot be too hot. If there 
is vomiting it is useless to give any liquid medi- 
cine ; a grain or two of powdered opium, or one- 
eighth of a grain of the sulphate of morphia 
in powder, may be given in a little dry sugar 
every hour till relieved. 

Ifthere be severe colic, the best and quickest 
relief is to be obtained by injecting a solution of 
morphia under the skin of the arm or leg. In 
two minutes entire relief will be obtained. 
Of course for this, time must be given for a com- 
petent physician’s coming. 

When once overcome, an abstemious diet of 
milk and crackers and mutton broth at the most 
must be taken for some days, till the recovery 
is complete. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Royal Thames Yacht Club Race. 


This annual event excites quite as much interest 
among Englishmen of the British metropolis as do the 
rowing matches of the Oxford and Cambridge, and 
other Thames River Clubs. On the 23d of May, the 
cutter-match of the Royal Thames Club brought to- 
gether more competitors in the first class than on 
any former occasion. “The course (says a London 
journal), was from Gravesend, round the Nore Light, 
and back. The prize for the first class was a piece of 
plate worth £100, and there were prizes of £30 and 
£20 for the smaller yachts, Of the many vessels that 
had entered, the Oimara, which had started last, 
came out first, followed by the Vanguard, ten minutes 
after her.”” The engraving shows the finish of the 
cutter-match, at the moment the winner passes the 
point of departure, namely, a buoy, surmounted by a 
fag. in consequence of some informality in the sail- 
ing of the cutter Vindex, which compelled the Van- 
guard to alter her course, the prizes were withheld 
antil a formal meeting of the club is called. The race 
is represented as unusually exciting, the vessels mak- 
ing superior time. 

Repairing a Cromiecch. 

The engraving represents the restoration of one 
of three of the capstones of a cromliech —ancient 
Druidical altar—which had fallen from its place a few 
weeks since, This cromlech, indifferently called ‘‘ Le 
Trepied ’ and Cutiroc, is the only architectural re- 
mains of a prehistoric age now left on the southeast- 
ern coast of Guernsey. Onthe 29th of April, a party 
of gentlemen and ladies assembled in the vicinity of 
the cromlech, and, under the direction of members of 
the Antiquarian Society of Great Britain, a squad of 
soldiers, aided by an eighteen-foot triangle gin, raised 
the stone to its ancient place on the altar. It is said 
these monuments of the civilization of Great Bri- 
tain, erected when the Druids were the lawgivers and 
priestly rulers of its savage bordes, are fast disap- 
pearing. Persons ignorant of their value, or carelesg 
of their preservation, are gradually tearing them down 
and employing their materials for modern superstruc- 
tures. The stone that was replaced weighed upward 
of two tons. This shows that, ignorant and even 
brutified as the ancient inhabitants of Britain were, 
they were not without certain mechanical appliances 
for rais‘ng great weights from the earth, that possi- 
bly were not unlike the instrument used by the sol- 
diers and antiquarians at Le Trepied. 


The Derby Race.—Rounding Tattenham 
Corner. 


We have selected from the Graphic, an illustrated 
London journal, an exceedingly spirited sketch of the 
great Derby race for 1870. The point seized on by the 
artist is the perilous part in the course known as 
Tottenham Corner, of which the Graphic thus speaks, 
having first described the appearance of the horses, 
and the start from the judges’ stand: “ It is at Tot- 
tenham Corner that jockeyship is shown in avoiding 
the crush near the rails, and going outside the horses 
up to the higher ground. It is here that staying 
power is put to the test when the milers begin to 
falter, and the genuine, truly-made horses creep to 
the front. See how the jockey, who has manceuvred 
into a place on the near side, raises his whip! Al- 
ready his chance is done with, while the two in the 
centre are going well within themselves, and look as 
if they would last for a final struggle for the dis- 
tance home. Beyond them, on the far side of the 
course, is another coming up unperceived, who will 
keep his own track and yet trouble the leaders. And 
now the cry is raised along the course, ‘Here they 
come !’ as the field is seen streaming up the straight. 
All at once the people in the stand strain their eyes 
toward Tottenham Corner, and a sudden white glow 
spreads over the great wall of humanity from the in 
closure to the topmost row, as their faces turn all in 
the same direction. First the roan colt is seen lead- 
ing, and a shout rises that he wins. But soon he 
drops back beaten, and the handsome brown is left in 
front for a moment. Now they reach the distance, 
and just at the critical moment a loud yell from the 
delighted ring proclaims ‘ the favorite beat.’ Yes, the 
mile and a half is too far for him, and though the 
jockey is hard at it with whip and spur, he cannot 
keep his place. A despised outsider rushes by him on 
the whip-hand, and shoots past the judges’ box the 
winner of the Derby by a good half length.” 


On the Road to the Derby. 


We present a graphic illustration of a scene com. 
mon to English eyes on the great Derby Day, namely, 
the managers with the properties of the great “‘tragicay 
comedy,’’ which never pals the appetite of your true 
Briton—the story of Punch and Judy. Of this illus- 
tration—transferred from the Graphic, of London— 
hat paper thus discourses : “In a green nook by the 


roadside, Mr, Punch is having the last touch put to 
his tollet before making his bow on Epsom Downs, 
and going through that performance which, however 
objectionable from a strictly moral point of view, has 
such a charm for children of all growths. A career 
of heartless crime, commencing with wife-beating, 
and culminating with hanging the hangman with his 
own halter, must appear to a rigid moralist a some- 
what dangerous enfertainment for the young; but 
then children, as a rule—that is, children who are 
good for anything—have no morals in the philosophi- 
cal sense of the word; they do not discuss in their 
little minds the rights and wrongs of the matter, but, 
with infinite wisdom, enjoy the fun of it. Theirs is 
not the age of reason, but the age of imagination ; 
and those who would make moral theses of children’s 
story-books, extracting all the delightful fighting 
from ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,’ and all the craft from 
* Puss in ts,’ should bear this in mind. Mr. Punch 
is a disreputable character, we admit, but he commita 
his wickedness with such a genial humor, cracking 
jokes and heads with equal readiness, that no one but 
a professor of ethics can quarrel with him, It is with 
him as with the clown who sits upon the baby to quiet 
it, they both belong to an ideal world, wherein humor 
is man’s greatest virtue. The Derby is a profitable 
day for all such worthy folk as Acts of Parliament 
used to class under the general title of vagabonds ; 
and in our sketch, while Mr. Punch is having his com- 
plexion mended, and the necessary repairs done to 
his castle, we see the Ethiopian minstrels on the 
march, and the gipsy tents, which will be struck ere 
long, for that happy hunting-ground where broken 
meats and stray spoons reward the industrious, and 
where Punch, reinvigorated and refreshed, will doubt- 
less reap a rich harvest.’’ 


The Great Golf Match. 

Some weeks since, there appeared in the columns 
of this journal an interesting and concise description 
of the game of golf, which exerts such fascination 
over the minds of most Scotchmen, that they will at 
any time put aside the most important business, and, 
it is said, even their crutches, if lame, to follow over a 
reach of country the flying ball. As we assume that 
the readers of the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER are ac- 
quainted with the method of this game, we will con- 
fine ourselves to stating, in the words of the London 
Graphic, from the pages of which the engraving is 
taken, that in the last week in May a match took 
place at Wimbledon, not far from London, in which 
the contestants were members of the Royal Black- 
heath and London Scottish Clubs. The scores (of 
holes) to the credit of the Royal Blackheath were 54, 
while those made for the Scottish Club only footed 
a total of 48. This gave the day and the victory to 
the Blackheath Club, the gentlemen of which enjoyed 
an excellent dinner at the expense of their opponents. 


The Recent Murders at Uxbridge, Eng- 
land, 


On the night of Saturday, May 21, in a dwelling in 
the hamlet of Denham, near Uxbridge, a farmer 
named Emanuel Marshall. his wife, and three little 
girls, his aged mother and his sister, on the eve of 
her marriage, were slaughtered in cold blood with an 
ax wielded by a savage, imbued with the spirit of a 
fiend, and apparently without provocation. The en- 
graving, transferred from the Illustrated London 
News, shows the house in which the hideous, and, it 
might almost be said, unparalleled tragedy was per- 
petrated. It is not our province to repeat the sicken- 
ing incidents of this series of murders, imputed to a 
man named Jenkins, who is now lying in the county 
jail of Buckinghamshire, fully committed for trial. 
The cottage in which the awful deeds were committed 
is (says a London journal) two and a half miles from 
the Uxbridge railway station, and about one hundred 
yards down a shady lane off the old Oxford road, is a 
six-roomed cottage, with a small workshop or smithy 
on its western side, a prettily laid-out flower-garden 
in front, and on the eastern side a fruit and vegetable 
garden seventy or eighty yards in length. The whole 
is inclosed by low wooden palings, and the calling or 
trade of the tenant is indicated alike by a signboard 
over the smithy, bearing the words, “‘ Emanuel Mar- 
shall, wheelwright and engineer,’’ and by several 
wheels and parts of agricultural implements in the 
open space leading up to the workshop. The cottage 
is situated in an isolated position, the nearest house 
to it being at the end of the garden on the east- 
ern eide, but not sufficiently near for its inmates to 
have heard any cries for help that might have been 
raised by the unfortunate victims at the time of the 
attack. 

Net-Making in Ireland. 

The city of Galway, Ireland, has a suburb called the 
Claddagh, inhabited by 4 race of hereditary fishermen 
to the number of 5,000, who live apart from the towns- 
people, and keep up their own peculiar customs. The 
women of the Claddagh find much employment in 
mending the nets with which their husbands and 
brothers go out to sea, and on the produce of which 
their livelihood entirely depends. The artist has made 
a sketch of one of these women, occupied in this need- 
ful work. A Claddagh girl, when she marries, will 
often bring a net and a share of a boat, as her dowry 
or marriage portion, to the man whom she weds with 
her parents’ approval. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Liqurp Proroxwe or Nrtrocen.—It may be 
known to some of our readers that Protoxide of Nitro- 
gen has, since several years, been largely employed 
in the United States and Great Britain as an anms- 
thetic. It is believed in those countries to possess 
certain great advantages over chloroform, the prin- 
cipal one being, that no fatal or even serious accident 
has ever been reported to have been produced by it. 
The chief objection urged against the use of Protox- 
ide of Nitrogen in general surgical practice, has been 
the volume of the gas, and the consequent incommo- 
dity of transporting and handling it. In 1868, Dr. 
Thomas W. Evans, American dentist, of Paris, sug- 
gested that this difficulty might be overcome by lique- 
fying the gas by mechanical pressure. In June o/ 


and administering the gas in aliquid form. The ap 
paratus was exhibited in London the following month. 
The advantages to be derived by reducing the gas to 
a volume conveniently portable were so apparent as 
to cause the system proposed by Dr. Thomas W. Evans 
to be received with great favor. We understand that 
Liquid Protoxide of Nitrogen is now being largely 
manufactured and used in Great Britain. On Friday, 
May 20th, Dr. Evans exhibited at the St. Catharine's 
Hospital, in Stuttgart, his apparatus for preserving 
and administering Liquid Protoxide of Nitrogen. 
The gas was at the same time successfully given to a 
number of patients, in the presence of Dr. Gartner 
and several surgeons. All who were present on the 





occasion seemed to be noch pleased with the action 





that year he constructed an apparatus for retaining | 
| During the reign of Louis Philippe, the deceased re- 
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of the new anesthetic, as well as with the special 
mechanism by which it has been proposed to over- 
come one of the great objections to its more extended 
employment. , 

A Locomotive to run on common roads has 
long been wanted, and now the desideratum appears 
to be supplied by the road-steamer, invented by Mr. 
R. W. Thomson, civil engineer, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, who has overcome the difficulties that baffied 
other inventors by a very simple means. He mounts 
his engine on broad wheels, the tires of which are 
covered with a thick hoop of india-rubber ; and, thus 
mounted, it will ran anywhere, along roads or lanes, 
across meadows, plowed fields, or on the sandy shores 
of the sea. It runs, too, so lightly, as to leave no deep 
ruts behind. It will draw two double plows by direct 
draught, and, by making four furrows at once, will 
plow a field speedily. It will turn sharp corners ; can 
be guided easily along narrow streets ; and is alto- 
gether se efficient, that the question of cheap trans- 
port of meavy loads, and the feeding of railways from 
outlying rural districts, would appear to be solved. 
With this, and the Fairlie locomotive for narrow tram- 
ways, all civilized countries may supply their travel- 
ing requirements at a moderate cost. 


TxereE is rough and heavy work to be done 
in telegraphy, as well as in wire-drawing, and there 
are lines on which the electrical resistance is greaeer 
than others. A new form of secondary battery suited 
for such cases has been devised by Mr. J. Parnell, of 
England. It has forty cells, each containing a pair 
of copper-plates, immersed in a solution of the impure 
carbonate of sodium, known familiarly as ‘‘soda.”’ 
This employment of an alkali offers manifest advan- 
tages. To charge the large battery of forty cells, a 
small “Grove” battery of five cells is used. By this 
the whole series is excited to activity ; and whenever 
their action becomes weak, a few seconds’ connec- 
tion with the small Grove battery will restore the 
energy. 

Execrricity as a mechanical power is again 
talked about, and we hear of an electric printing-ma- 
chine invented by a barrister in Paris, for the rapid 
printing of documents required in courts of law. The 
operation appears to be carried on somewhat after 
the manner of telegraphic printing ; but it would be 
difficult to describe without a diagram. Recently in 
the United States an electric engine has been con- 
trived to work a lock-stitch sewing machine. In 
these instances, we have further evidence of the keen 
desire that prevails to use electricity ds a motive 
power. Hitherto, the attempts have failed when real 
hard work was to be done ; ang as electricity is by no 
means cheap, its application to large machines must 
be regarded as remote. 


Tae Andeman Islands comprising about ten 
thousand square miles of land, belonging to the Eng- 
lish, appear to be gradually sinking. This fact was 
first neticed by the botanists and florists of Calcutta, 
who have discovered, by the gradual deterioration of 
the vegetables, and the observation of the trunks of 
trees, that they are in a fair way to sink to the bottom 
of the sea. There are upward of six thousand con- 
victs on the islands, but there need be no immediate 
fear on their account, as, according to Mr. Kurz, 
Conservator of the Herbariwm, the submersion is 
progressing at the rate of one foot in one hundred 
years, and it will be a thousand years before all the 
houses and establishments on the Isle of Ross are en- 
tirely submerged. 


Amone the articles talked about and exhib- 
ited at scientific meetings and conversaziones, a new 
spectroscope by Mr. J. Browning, of London, Eng- 
land, is a triumph of constructive art and philosophi- 
cal principle. The prisms of whith it is composed 
are self-adjusting, moving always in accordance with 
the telescope to which they are attached, and afford- 
ing to the observer more facility for investigation 
than any other instrument of the kind. Those who 
know anything of spectroscopy, are well aware that 
the difficult parts of the spectrum to examine are the 
ends ; the red rays and the violet rays ; but with this 
new spectroscope they can be readily observed. 


An English civil engineer has contrived a 
switch-lock, and interlocking signal apparatus for rail- 
ways, which looks as if it should effectually prevent 
the accidents occasioned by a train being turned on 
to a wrong line or a wrong siding. ‘The apparatus 
comprises a triple system of levers and cranks, but 
no one of the three can be moved unless the other two 
are in their proper place; hence a signalman (even 
should he lose his presence of mind), is prevented 
from raising the wrong signal, or opening the wrong 
switch—which is an obvious advantage, 








DEATH OF JEROME NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE, NEPHEW OF NAPOLEON L 
Ar his residence in Baltimore, on Friday, 

June 17th, died Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, the son 

of Jerome Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon L., and 

Miss Patterson, of Baltimore. It is already well 

known that, in 1803,, Jerome Bonaparte visited this 

country, and married Miss Patterson, but that the 

Emperor would not recognize the marriage as valid, 

and compelled his brother to espouse a princess of 

Wurtemburg. He was born July 7th, 1805, at Cam- 

berwell, near London, but was brought to this coun- 

try by his mother at an early age, and educated at 

Harvard College. Subsequently he studied law, but 

never practiced, having an independent fortune, 

which he inherited from his mother. Afterward he 
married Miss Susan M. Williams, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Two children were the result of this union—Jerome 

Napoleon, born in 1832, who was educated at West 

Point, and is now a major in the French army ; and 

Charies Joseph, who is also in France. It was often 

declared by Madame Bonaparte that the elder of these 

children would eventually occupy the throne of France. 

The marriage in 1803, however, has never been de- 

clared valid, although the Pope was importuned to 

declare it illegal ; and it is not probable that the pres- 
ent Emperor, though he was on friendly terms with 
his deceased cousin, will ever make such a concession. 


mained some time in Paris, though he was not allowed 
to use his family name, but only that of his mother. 
He bore a remarkable resemblance to his imperial 
uncle, and was readily known by his appearance, as 
are all of the House of Bonaparte. For several years 
past he has resided in Baltimore, where he was at- 
tacked by a disease which soon resulted fatally. Dur- 
ing the rebellion, his sympathies were strongly in 
favor of the National cause, and he gave abundantly 
of his means in its aid. 
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Mr. axp Mies. Howarp Pavt sailed for | 
Furope on Saturday last. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Epwin Apams has been playing “ Hamlet” 
in the Opera House, Detroit, , with his custom- 
ary good success, 

Mr. Groraz T Srrona was elected Presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic Society of New York at 
their last meeting. 

Wnuxte Coins is engaged in dramatizing 


his novel, “Man and Wife,” which is rich in dramatic 
incidents, and full of novelty. 


“ Firomena,” the wonderful girl violinist, 
has laid down the fiddle, and taken to the beau, hav- 
ing eloped with a dashing Spaniard. 


Mrs. Joun Woop, the actress, acknowledges 
the receipt of an anonymous gift of diamonds and 
emeralds, amounting to $3,500 in value. 

JosepH Wuirine, late of Wood’s Fe-et-, 
Cincinnati, goes to Baltimore next season vw 1ead the 
business at the Holliday Street Theatre. 

M. Herne, a blind violinist of established 
reputation, is about visiting New York, in com 
with his wife, an excellent performer also. red 

Tue University of Oxford is about creating 
honorary musical degrees, and Sir Michael Costa and 
Arthur Sullivan are mentioned as the first recipients, 

“Tae Lancashire Lass” has enjo ed a tri- 
umphant success at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
the famous steamboat scene being loudly encored. 


Joun S. Ciarxe, the eminent comedian, pro- 
poses a tour of the principal Western cities 
early in the fall, commencing at McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago. 

Mies. Crtty and Celine Montaland have 


been eé by James Fisk, Jr., for the season of 
opera-bo at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
next fall. 


JoszrH JEFFERSON has completed a three 
weeks’ engagement at the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadeip' giving his unrivaled representation of 
“ Rip Van ” 

Sapir p’Jatma, the “ Persian Prince,” has 
Po gg at the Front Street Theatre, Baltimore, 

d., exhibiting ‘his wonderful contortion feat of the 
“* Man Serpent,” 


A youne mulatto 
being trained in New 
actor, once of great celebrity. 
studying “ Cleopatra.” 


Litrie Newt, a sharp rival of “ Firefly” 
Lotta, will shortly appear at Wood’s Museum, New 
York. She hails from California, where she attained 
an enviable reputation. 


On the occasion of the grand encampment 
of Knights Templar of Pennsylvania at Williamsport, 
commencing June 14, Mr. John 8. Clarke was engaged 
for several performances. 


A areat gathering of German singers oc- 
curred at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 16th, 1 th, and 18th 
of June, the occasion being a grand Saengerfest, held 
in the new Saengerfest Hall. 


An enterprising American has frightened 
the English by purchasing the old hospitai ship 
Dreadnought, for many years stationed at Greenwich, 
for a Mammoth floating theatre. 


One evening during Jubilee week, Madame 
Parepa- Rosa was complimented at her hotel with a ser- 
enade by Gilmore’s full band, which honor the favor- 
ite songstress abundantly reciprocated, 


Liza Weskr’s burlesque blonde troupe gave 
a lormance of “Don Carlos; or, The Horn of a 
Dilemma,’ at the Detroit (Mich.) Opera House, iast 
week, which met with a hearty appreciation. 


Mrs. Howarp Pavut took a “mammoth” 
farewell of America, musically speaking, at the huge 
Coliseum, Where her vocal celebration of Beethoven 
fully maintained her high reputation as a lyric artist. 


Miss Epita ABELL, who was formerly with 
the Richings Opera troupe, is in Milan, singing in 
opera as @ pupil of Sanziovanna, “one of the first 
masters in Ltaly, who is full of faith as to her future.” 


Mr. Artaur Martruison has received a 
liberal offer as tenor in a musical tour of England, 
ireland, and Scotland, which, however, his engage- 
ment for the ens Season, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, will prevent his accepting. 


A BEAUTIFUL operatta of Mendelssohn, the 
“Son and Stranger,” which has been strangely neg- 
lected by operatic managers, is to be brought out at 
London, and the principal provincial theatres of Eng- 
land, this fall. 


One of the large trap-doors on the stage of 
the Alhambra Concert Hall, London, while crowded 
with ballet girls, during a recent performance, sud- 
denly gave way, and the dancers were precipitated 
into the machinery-room below. 


Miss Ciara Morris, who has been at the . 
Academy of Music, Cleveland, 0., for many years, 
where she rose from a ballet girl to be leading lady, 
goes to Halifax for the summer season, and will be a 
member of the Fifth Avenue Theatre company next 
season. 


A Lonpon letter says the Emperor Napo- 
leon has authorized the director of the Grand Opera 
at Paris to engage Nilsson for ten years, with a pen- 
sion added to her salary, and to pay Strakosch $50,000 
as the penalty of Nilsson’s breaking her engagement 
to visit the United States. nr 


Two of the greatest features of the Beet- 
hoven Festival were the gorgeous “* power of sound’ 
Poliuto duet, by Miss Kellogg and the grand tenor, 
Lefranc, and the magnificent pee of Ros- 
sini’s “‘ Infammatus,” by Miss Richings, who proved 
that Parepa’s high C is not the only one that can 
tower above band and chorus, etc., etc., etc. 


Tur sacred concerts now being held on 


Sunday evenings at the Grand Opera House, New 
York, have become & most popular feature of the 


girl of reputed beauty, is 
ork for the stage by a retired 
She is reported to be 


summer musical season. The lu w price of admission, 
the recognized excellence of the selections, and the 
comfort of the establishment, are inducements pretty 


generally heeded by our music-loving citizens, 


“Tue Davonter or THE Reaiment” has 
been produced at the Olympic Theatre, New York, by 
Mrs. Oates’s Burlesque Troupe. The favorite leader 
continues to keep up a wholesome strain of merriment, 
and her cheerfulness seems to increase with the warm 
weather, The lovers of fun are counseled to see and 
hear this lively lady, and also to see and hear the 
amusing Japs of Signor Hernandez. 


Joun Brovenam’s “ Red Light,” now shining 
forth at Booth’s Theatre, has that ease of action and 
those strong veins of self-assurance and humor which 
render it a most agreeable spectacle for these warm 
summer evenings. It is presuming too much on the 
good nature of an audience to offer plays requiring 
study or continual thought to secure appreciation when 
the weather is so oppressive, and of this Mr. Brougham 
is duly conscious. His Ned McDermot is the re- 
presentative of a young Irishma—fearless, and of 
strong friendship, a successful intriguer, and a finally 
successful lover. Thanks to his impartial pen, the 
other characters have an — importance and indi- 
viduality in the incidents of the play, and the entire 
interspersed with quiet as well as 


piece is happil 
homer, suspicion, jealousy, madnesa, 


demonstrative 


and retribation. 
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ENGLAND.—THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB-~THE FINISH OF THE CUTTER MATCH AT THE BUOY, ENGLAND.—A FIELD DAY FOR ANTIQUARIANS IN THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY—RAISING THE FALLEN 
NEAR GRAVESEND. CAPSTONE OF THE CROMLECH LE TREPIED. 
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ENGLAND.—THE GREAT DERBY RACE—THE HORSES ENTERED FOR THE CONTEST, ON THE HOME STRETCH, ROUNDING TATTENHAM CORNER AND DESCENDING THE HILL. 
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ENGLAND.—A GOLF MATCH BETWEEN THE ROYAL BLACKHEATH AND LONDON SOOTTISH CLUBS, 
AT WIMBBEDON, NEAR LONDON, 


ENGLAND.—a SCENE ON THE ROAD TO THE DERBY—PUNCH AT HIS TOILET, RECEIVING THE 
FINISHING TOUCHES BEFORE APPEARING IN PUBLIC. 
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INGLAND. -—MARSHAL.’S COTTAGE, DENSAM, NBAR UXLRIDGE, THE §CENE OF THE MURDERS, ON (ARLAND.—A WOMAN OF THE PEASANTRY DY THE “CLADDAGH,” NEAR THE CITE OF GALWAY, | 
THE MIGHT OF GATUEFDAY, max 21, 1870. MAKING FISHING NETS 

















MIXING THE WATERS OF THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 


SEVERAL weeks ago, a large party of influen- 
tial gentlemen of Boston, with their ladies, 
started on a special) train of palace cars for a 
trip to and from San Francisco, Cal., by the way 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Just previous to the departure of the excur- 
sionists, one of the party filled a large bottle 
with water from the Atlantic Ocean, and had it 
carefully packed for a ceremony of considera- 
ble interest and novelty. On their arrival at) 
San Francisco, the party descended to the beach, | 
the bottle of water being carried at the head of | 
the procession. Position was taken on a rock 
out among the breakers, and Hon, Alex. H. 
Rice officiated as master of ceremonies. Tak- 
ing the bottle, he poured half its contents into 
the Pacific, and then refilled it with Pacific 
water. 

A witness gravely asserted that there was no 
visible effect to be seen, either in the vast ex- 
panse of water before them, or the small quan- 
tity contained in the bottle. The two liquids 
mixed with an astonishing degree of natural- 
hess, 

The party cheered with the utmost enthusi- 
asm, hats were swung, handkerchiefs waved, 
and Boston and San Francisco clasped hands, 
were happy, and united in singing ‘‘ America.” 

Returning to the hotel, the party again or- 
ganized, and th@ bottle of mixed waters was 
passed around the circle. Cheers were given 
for Massachusetts, California, Boston, and San 
Francisco. An American flag was placed on a 
table inside the ring, and cheers were given 
for the Stars and Stripes. Next, a San Fran- 
cisco production, in the shape of a little girl, 
was brought —, and christened Mary 
Elizabeth Brown by Rev. Mr. Waterson, who 
sprinkled the child with the mixed water. This 
closed the ceremony and visit, and the party 
again taking to their carriages, returned to 
the city. 











THE LATE WILLIAM GILMORE 
SIMMS. 


WILLIAM GrLMorE Simms, the distinguished 
Southern novelist, died at the residence of his 
son-in-law, in Charleston, 8. C., on Saturday, 
Juhe 11, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

At the early age of seven years he began to | 
Write verses, and during the latter part of the | 
war of 1812, the chief employment of his leisure | 
hours was to compose rhymed narratives of the 
exploits ofthe American army and navy. Owing 
to & sickly childhood, his early education was 
very simple, and at ten years of age almost his 
only acquirements were a knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. For several years afterward 
he was employed as clerk in a drug and chemi- 
cal store ia Charleston, but at the age of eight- 
een he quitted this occupation to begin the 
study of the law. A year’s practice at this pro- 
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CALIFORNIA.—AN INTERESTING CEREMONY— MIXING THE WATERS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC AND NORTH PACIFIC OCEANS, ON THE COAST, NEAR THE CLIFF HOUSE, “AN FRANCISCO, 


FROM A SKETCH BY FRANK H. SHAPLEIGH. 


fession sufficed to weary him, and in 1825 he 
turned his attention to literature. His first pub- 
lished work was a “‘Monody on the Death of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney.” He followed 
this with two volumes, entitled “Lyrical and 
Other Poems,” and “ Early Lays.” Inthe mean- 
time he had beeome editor of the Charleston 
City Gazette. Taking the side of the Union in 
the nullification troubles of 1832, his subscri- 








bers deserted him, and left him nearly penni- 
less. This partly decided him to remove to the 
North, and thus for several years he became a 
member of the literary society of New York. 
Mr. Simms published his first novel in 1833 : 
‘‘ Martin Faber, the Story of a Criminal.” From 
that date up to within a few years he was one 
of the most industrious and prolific of living 
authors, sending forth in rapid succession vol- 


THE LATE WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY EZ. & H. T. ANTHONY. 





umes of poetry, romance, history, blography, or 
miscellaneous literature, many of which ob- 
taingd a wide popularity. 
e department of history and biography 

Mr. Simms contributed a ‘ History of South 
Carolina,” and lives of General Marion, Captain 
John Smith, the Chevalier Bayard, and General 
Greene. He wrote continually for the maga- 
zines and periodicais, and there was scarcely 
a department in literature that did not receive 
some contribution from his pen. , 

In personal character he was a genial, re- 
fined, and pleasant gentleman, frank aad court- 
eous in his manners, and blameless in his pri- 
vate life. 








THE WORLD'S LATEST LOSS. 


THE sympathetic responses from all civilized 
nations prove that the telegraph never flashed 
sadder news through the world than the death 
of Charles Dickens. The suddenness of the 
shock increased the solemnity of a bereave- 
ment that reached the hearts of more millions 
in all lands than ever before prized the works 
of a great author. ; 

Struck 4 at the festive board, in the full- 
ness of and in the vigor of intellectual 
power, his departure impresses itself on ‘all 
hearts as a memorable illustration of human 








evanescence—furnishing texts for moralizing, 
in the press and pulpit, and by the homely fire- 
side, co-extensive with civilization. His life 
and works are too well known to render par- 
ticular allusions needful here. Having written 
for the million with the spirit of a true philan- 
thropist, his volumes have found world-wide 
appreciation as the most touching exponents of 
human rights and feelings ever presented to 
such extent in any language. 

While the ‘spirit has entered on its immor-° 
tality, the memory of the man, perpetually re- 
freshed as his writings are read by increasing 
millions in this and future generations, will be 
loved and honored as a “household word” 
through all the world, 

—“‘ till the last syllable of recorded time.” 


The manner of his funeral was in unison with 
the character of the departed author. The lo- 
cation of the tomb and the mode of interment 
were intended to be wholly unostentatious— 
every way simple and private. The only varia- 
tion from his will was in reference to the grave. 
The people ard Government urged that the 
tomb should be placed, not in the secluded 
spot he had ‘selected, but in Westminster Ab- 
bey, among the most renowned personayes of 
British history. The family could not properiy 
resist this affectionate national appeal; but, 
while complying with that wish, the other di 
rection of the departed author was consulted 
by tendering the funeral strictly private. None 
but the family and five or six old friends were 
concerhed in the ceremonial, 

The Atlantic Telegraph mentioned the fune- 
ral in language of eloquent simplicity —accord- 
ant with the spirit in which Dickens had often, 
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satirized “the heartless pageantry of the tomb.” 


fixed and glazed eyes, which told too plainly 


The London telegram of the 14th of June thus their tale, of the results of the drug. It might 


briefly told the story: 

“ At six o’clock this morning, the remains of 
Charles Dickens were conveyed from his resi- 
dence at Gad’s Hill, by train, to the Charing 
Cross station. There waited at the station a 
plain hearse, without the usual English trap- 
pings, and three plain coaches. In the first 
coach were placed the children of the deceased, 
Charles and Harry Dickens, Miss Dickens, and 
Mrs. Charles Collins. In the second were Miss 
Hogarth, the sister-in-law, and Mrs. Austen, the 
sister of Dickens, Mrs. Charles Dickens, Jr., and 
John Forster. In the third coach were Frank 
Beard, Charles Collins, Mr. Owery, Wilkie Col- 
lins, and Edmund Dickens. The entire party 
were attired in deep mourning, without bands 
or scarfs. There was no crowd at the Charing 
Cross station, and the procession was driven at 
once to Wesiminster Abbey, where the remains 
were received by Dean Stanley and other offi- 





cials, and placed in the Poets’ Corner, at the 
foot of Handel, and at the head of Sheridan, 
with Macaulay and Cumberland on either side. 
The usual flowers were strewn upon the bier. | 
Dean Stanley read the burial service, the coffin 
was deposited in its final resting-place, and the 
funeral of Dickens was ended. 

“Upon the coffin-plate were inscribed the 
words : 





“¢CHartes DICKENS, 
Born February 7, 1812, 
Died June 9, 1870.’ 


“Thousands of citizens have crowded to the 
Abbey during the day, to look upon the spot 
where the great novelist rests.” 

During the day of the funeral, many thou- 
sands of people thronged Westminster Abbey, 
irrespective of rank, title, and condition in life, 
and scattered flowers in immense profusion 
over the spot where all that was mortal of the 
“ people’s friend” reposed, 


‘“WEARY WATCHING.” 


Wr commend to the attention of readers 
the illustration in this issue of our journal, en- 
titled “Weary Watching.” It is from a design 
by Jewett. The picture tells its own story. 
The little girl, whose face is so expressive of 
physical pain and exhaustion, even in this 
supreme moment, does not get her doll, | 
which, ‘‘ playing sick,” helps her to while away 
the tedious moments. At the foot of the couch, 
on the floor, is seated the little sufferer’s sister, 
holding a toy in her lap, while she listens to 
the ticking of the watch in the mother’s hand, 
and the hurried respirations of her playmate. 
Many hours has that mother passed at the bed- 
side of her first-born—slowly have the minutes 
recorded themselves on the “dial-plate of 
time,” while punctually she administered the 
medicinal preparations that are to -bring back 
life, health, and joy to the household—and 
now, the book with which she has beguiled 
herself has fallen noiselessly to the floor ; and 
the watch, but for the chain which holds it 
back, would follow its example. How erectly, 
even in her momentary oblivion, with the lids 
softly shadowing the wearied eyes, sits be: 








mother! A few beats more of the time- r 
—a few rapid pulsations of the sick one’s h . 
and watcher and watched will awaken, the 
one to the pains of a Nature striving to re- 
establish that physical and spiritual equilibrium 
we call “‘ health ;” the other to the faith—which 
the pendent cross so surely implies—that her 
“ weary watching,” her sweet, untiring minis- 
trations, will not be without their reward. 








CHARLES DICKENS. 


Nor all to England did her son belong— 

His glory’s prized by all who speak our tongue ! 

Columbia shares her British sister’s grief, 

And mourns with her this loved and honored 
chief. 

Our tears together fall o’er that sad urn ; 

In sorrow knit, the funeral torch we burn, 

And o’er the mighty waters breathe a sigh 

To him, who unto both, shall never die! 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. ” 


BY C, G. ROSENBERG. 


PART Il.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE EFFECTS OF OPIUM—A THIRD 
INTERLOCUTOR — MEDICAL PHILANTHROPY — 
THE NEW PHYSICIAN—REFREGHING SLUMBER— 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES—A PRIVATE COLLOQUY, 
OUT OF HEARING—CORN-BRANDY INSTEAD 
OF BREAD. 


Ir had taken the Countess Dolgorouki much 
longer than it had her husband, to reach St. 
Petersburg. Traveling with a droschky, over 
such rough roads as those which lay between 
Berenzoff and the Capital of Russia, was, by no 
means, & speedy species of locomotion. One 
good horseman, as Sapichy really was, might 
easily cover the distance between them, in one- 
third less of time. 

Moreover, another reason had retarded the 
progress of Catharine. 

The secondary effect of the opium she had 
compelled Dr. Betzinger to supply her with— 
large in quantity as it was—had plunged her 

in a semi-stupor. So long had been the slum- 
ber induced by it, that the physician, frightened 
by the possible result of his having yielded to 
her will, had taken the remainder of it from 
his medicine-chest and concealed it on his per- 








son. When, however, the countess awoke from 
it—shortly before they had reached Potzeck— | 
it was neither to notice the delay which had 
impeded her journey, nor, indeed, to be appa- | 
rently conscious of anything which was passing 
around her. 

It was on the middle of the second day, that | 
they drew near the village. 
The lady was gazing straight before her, with 


| have seemed a film was spread over her sight, 


60 dead did it seem to the passing landscape 
which swept along until it was lost behind 
them. 

Leaning from the vehicle, the German beck- 
oned to Podatchky, and the serf quickened his 
Tartar pony, until the hardy and enduring 
little animal ranged alongside—then, keeping 
pace with it. 

“ Draw nearer.” 

“T have done so—Doctor !” 

“ Where shall we next halt ?” 

* At Potzeck !” 

* How far is it—Podatchky ?” 

“Some three-quarters of an hour’s ride, if 
the Saints look to the wheels of the droschky, 
and the legs of our horses.” 

“The Countess Dolgorouki is ill. We shall 
have to remain there.” 

“ Podatchky !” 

Both started, as that sharp and ringing voice 
seemed to shatter the low tones with which 
their conversation had been carried on. They 
turned. The hazel eyes of the Russian lady 
were still staring, blankly, across the front of 
the carriage. 

“ Mistress ?”—demanded the serf. 

“We shall remain to bait the horses at 
Potzeck. I shall not leave the carriage.” 

“ But—high-born madame——” 

Dr. Betzinger’s expostulatory commence- 
ment was abruptly closed by the interraption 
of that dryly sharp tone. 

“If the Doctor is tired—leave him. He can 
stay and sleep, there.” 

As the Countess ceased speaking, Podatchky 
bowed low, saying— 

“The mistress shall be obeyed.” 

“May a thousand devils seize her !”—ex- 
claimed the physician. ‘She is mad.” 

It would be needless to intimate, that this was 
@ confidential exclamation addressed to himself 
by the German physician, in a whisper couched 
80 low, no one, save himself, had any chance 
of hearing it. His experience, two nights since, 
at Berenzoff, had very thoroughly convinced 
him, life—in the country to which he had ex- 
patriated himself—inside and outside of St. 
Petersburg, was a widely different thing. It 
was, consequently, his decision, never again to 
quit the city within whose limits he had staked 
out his dwelling—at least, without the positive 
temptation of a round half million of silver 
roubles. Every Boyard, with the whole of their 
families, in outer Russland, might perish. They 
might die of the Black Plague, or the Sweating 
Fever, or the Small-Pox, or any other disease 
of the day, which might scarcely be so scrupu- 
lous in the choice of a locality for visitation, as 
he was. “By der Teufel in Hollie!” he would 
not budge so much, as one single step, to save 
them 


In the meantime, while he was thinking thus, 
they were still passing the dark, green fir-trees, 
and the occasional huts. 

Catharine Dolgorouki did not stir. 

It might seem, she had forgotten his very 
existence. 

At about the time Podatchky had mentioned 
to Dr. Betzinger, the party reached Potzeck. 
Two outriders had been dispatched in advance, 
and, when the droschky drew up in front of the 
kabak, its temporary tenants had quitted their 
tin-cups, and descended the wooden staircase 
running from the first floor to the single street 
of the village. 

Anna Vasiliwitch stood me of it. for the 
purpose of attending to the Wants of the trav- 
elers. 

Her father had, three years since, been ga- 
thered to his fathers. It must frankly be owned, 
if his demise had not been a pleasure to her, 
that her Christianity well deserved to have sat 
at the feet of John—the beloved Apostle. 

A comely, round, and full-faced woman, of 
some twenty-three years of age, it was singular, 
she hed never chosen to take the chance of 
wedding one of her fellows and becoming a 
matron. Common, and, perhaps scandalous, 
report averred, that since Vasili’s death, her 
temper had filially modeled itself on the pattern 
of his. Certainly, her personal habits had, for 
an unmistakable odor of corn-brandy aromatic- 
ally exhaled from her person. Without glanc- 
ing a second time at Dr. Betzinger—with true 
Russian instinct she had at once divined, or, 
rather, understood, his position—the daughter 
of Vasili knelt on the step of the vehicle, lifting 
the hand of the Countess and placing it on her 
head. It was dry and burning. 

“ What is the matter with her Excellency ?” 

This question was put to Podatchky, in the 
dialect of the district. 

“ The mistress has been ill, many days.” 

“ Give me something to cool and strengthen 
me—” said CatLarine, without looking round. 
*T have work to do.” 

-Podatchky had opened the door of the 
carriage. The physician quitted it, and en- 
tered the kabak. In the teeth of his wrath, he 
would, like a true German, eat. 

Some ten minutes after, the doctress and 
tayern-keeper of Potzeck reappeared. A fpll 
and steaming cup was borne by her, upon a 
wooden trencher. She lifted it to the door of 
the vehicle—waiting patiently. The Countess 
did not appear to notice her. 

*“T have prepared the mistress, a drink.” 

“Will it do what I wish—Anna Vasiliwitch ?” 

“Tf St. Luke wills it.” 

Taking the cup, Catharine drained it. Then 
she said, placing her hand upon her throat— 

“It burns.” 

“ Por a few moments, only—mistress | Then, 
you will sleep.” 

“Woman !” exclaimed the Countess, realiz- 
ing, for the instant, her purpose—*‘ do you not 
know I have already slept too much ?” 

“After this slumber, your excellency’s 
strength will be more than doubled.” 

“ But, I will not slumber. I have need to— 
to—both watch—and—work—” 

Scarcely had she uttered the last word, than 
Catharine sank back, in a calm and silent sleep. 








With a deft and careful hand which had lost but 
little of its old cunning, the keeper of the 
tayern arranged the now unconscious figure of 
the lady, with its draperies and furs, so that 
she might secure it as much comfort as possible. 
After scanning her face intently, for a few 
minutes, she then descended from the step of the 
droschky, and picking up the cup and trencher 
which she had placed upon the ground, turned 
from it. 

Mailowitz was standing before her. 

“Your father is dead—Anna !” 

“* May The Father rest his soul—” responded 
the daughter, phlegmatically. Then, she added, 
slowly—“ you have changed much, in the last 
score of years—Mailowitz !” 

“As you, also, have—” responded the ex- 
Starost, dryly. 

The woman smiled. ‘When the cudgel 
rests, the child fattens.” After a pause, she 
inquired—‘ Where have you been 7” 

“In France.” 

* And have now returned to your old work ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Paul Dimitry’s bidding !” 

The face of the man darkened, when she 
said this. 

“Do you believe me a cur, to lick the hand 
for a bone, which could not protect me? By the 
blessed St. Sergius, were there no other reason, 
I should not. That would be more than enough. 
The old Boyard was a man. What is his son? 
He despised, as I hate him.” 

Anna Vasiliwitch, when she saw that bitterly 
flerce expression of countenance, felt Mail- 
owitz had spoken truly. Yet, with true Rus- 
sian craft, that would strengthen its certitude, 
she said— 

‘“* Will you swear this, to me ?” 

It was with the most fearful oath that he 
could utter, the ex-Starost attested his truth. 

Leaning toward him, she whispered— 

“ Paul Dimitry rested.in the kabak, some three 
hours, when he passed through the village.” 

“ Why ” 

“To speak with Grosnott, the smith.” 

“T knowthe man. Is~he, still, living ” 

“Old and toothless, but, still ready for evil, 
when silver pays for it "—-was her answer. 

“You have more to say—Anna Vasiliwitch.” 

“Yes! When they are gone.” 

Dr. Betzinger had been seen by the tavern- 
keeper, at the doorway opening on the wooden 
gallery, running around the house. He was 
now descending the rickety flight of wooden 
steps, followed by Podatchky. For the next 
few minutes, she was occupied in adjusting her 
accounts. Mailowitz had, meanwhile, van- 
ished. 

The travelers had quitted the village, the 
German doctor wondering at the change in the 
condition of the Countess Dolgoronki, an- 
nounced by her regular breathing and the 
healthy moisture which beaded her forehead 
and cheeks. Before doing so, Podatchky 
had bidden Anna Vasiliwitch hurry Mailowitz 
after them, when he had found him missing. 
Shortly after, the ex Starost emerged from one 
of the out-houses behind the tavern. 

*“* Now—speak.” 

‘* Not here "—replied the woman. 

Without uttering another word, she led the 
way across the rough and broken ground, be- 
hind the tavern. Mailowitz followed her. At 
last, they reached a clump of spruce firs, which 
stood at some distance from it, in an open space, 
on a patch of rising ground. The spot was 
concealed by the stunted trees from the dwell- 
ings in the long street, or rather, road bordered 
by huts, which constituted the village of Pot- 
zeck. 

“ We may, now—talk.” 

No one in that broad daylight, had a chance 
of overhearing them, without detection. 

Long and earnestly Anna Vasiliwitch spoke 
with him. Even here, however, her epeech 
was cautiously shapen in an undertone. 

When she had ended, Mailowitz put one 
question to her. After hearing her reply, he 
bent forward and laying his hands upon her 
shoulders, kissed her on both cheeks. 

“ Anna! I thank you.” 

“You will break bread with me ”—she said 
—* before you go.” 

“Give me a cup of corn-brandy.” 

Not another word was interchanged by them, 
until they had reached the tavern. Having 
drank the required stimulant, the ex-Starost 
once more pressed his rough and—for two 
weeks or more—unshaven lips, to either cheek 
of the daughter of Vasili. 

‘May the saints have you in their keeping— 
Anna Vasiliwitch !” he fervently ejaculated. 

Mounting his horse, after these words, he 
rode rapidly from the village. 

‘Tt was lucky "—muttered the tavern-keeper, 
as she re-entered the principal room, the only 
one on the first floor of the kabak—“‘that I 
listened to Paul Dimitry. May his saint be 
good to him in the next world, when the devil 
takes him out of this one.” 

Her curiously pious wish wasended by a rude 
voice, which cried out— 

“Two pints of polanger—mother !” 

Turning round and fetching two tin cups, she 
filled and placed them on the table, before the 
two villagers who had just entered. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—FLUSHED CHEEK AND KNITTED 
BROW—THE MISTAKE—A PLOT OVERHEARD— 
DID SHE LIE ?—THE DIAMOND GIVEN BY THE 
DEAD BOYARD TO CATHARINE’S MOTHER— WEARI- 
NESS AGAINST INTEREST—THE FRENCH HORSES 
OF SAPICHY—SHRINKING FROM HERSELF. 


Ir was with no little vain-glory the German 
physician felicitated himself on the change in 
Catharine Dolgorouki’s appearance while she 
slept. The vigor of her general bearing and 
the keenness of her apprehension when she 
again woke, would have convinced him of the 
value of opium, and the superior character of 
his own skill, if her frankness had not speedily 
undeceived Lim. 

Nor indeed, was it—it must be confessed—an 
agreeable thing to the professional son of Hip- 








pocrates, to hear her attribute her present 
strength, so entirely, as she did to the Potzeck 
doctress. 

What did this matter to the Russian la@y ; 
For the first time, since the morning in which 
she made her treaty of peace with Mailowi 
she was enabled, candidly, to review the situa- 
tion in which she stood with regard both to 
Fiodorowna De Chateaupers and her brother— 
Paul. With a flushed cheek and knitted brow, 
gradually flushing and knitting, more and 
more, the wife of Sapichy was dragged along— 
by the wearied animals, she had made their 
riders urge so pitilessly, for the last two or three 
versts—through the streets of the city, she had 
so recently quitted, to attend the deathbed of 
that father she had so wholly and passionately 
loved. , 

On arriving at her own mansion, she at once 
curtly and peremptorily dismissed her medical 
attendant, 

Her brief speech and sharp manner were, it 
is frankly admitted, obsequiously received by Dr. 
Betzinger. They were nevertheless sufficiently 
grating to the professional vanity of a man, who 
stood undoubtedly high on the score of his 
ability, in the somewhat scanty list of the chi- 
rurgical faculty in St. Petersburg. While he 
bit his tongue, to repress the angry reply to his 
unceremoniously short dismissal which trem- 
bled on it, he, however, made up his mind. 
This was, that the “ high-born, most worthy and 
very noble excellency, Sapichy Dolgorouki,” 
should pay handsomely, for what, in his unaris- 
tocratic soul, he had the audacity to stigmatize as 
the “brutal insolence” of the equally “ high- 
born, most worthy and very noble excellency, 
Sapichy Dolgorouki’s wife.” 

That lady then asked for Mailowitz. 

‘He remained at Potzeck—mistress ! after we 
left it.” 

““T shall rest for eight Hours ”—she said, after 
@ moment’s thought, ‘* We then leave for Mos- 
cow. Do you have him in readiness.” ‘ 

Madame Dolgorouki, it may be seen, had no 
doubts that he was following them. 

He had done so, 

Even as she finished speaking, the ex-Starost 
rode into the court-yard. But, that the money 
with which the Count De Chateaupers had sup- 
plied him, had, some four days since, been ex- 
hausted, he would have changed his horse at 
the post-house, this side of Potzeck, where Cath- 
arine Dolgorouki had obtained relays, As he 
was dismounting, the worn-out beast he had 
been riding, stumbled and fell. In doing so, it 
nearly dragged its rider, to the ground, with it. 
Without even a muttered oath, as he sprang 
from the falling animal and escaped the chance 
of this, the former serf of Ivan Dimitry rushed 
toward the Countess. She had halted in the 
doorway—her foot was on the lowest step of 
the staircase—when she saw him enter the 
yard. 

His clothes were in disorder—the covering 
for his head, gone—his hair disheveled—his 
eyes sombre and gloomily threatening. 

“* What is the matter—Mailowitz ?” 

“* May I speak with the mistress ?” 

** What would you say to me ?” 

** Alone !” 

A woman, of less nerve and resolution than 
Catharine, would have hesitated. Even one 
of similar hardihood and less pride—with the 
memory of that last night at Berenzoff—might 
have done so. Not pausing for a single instant 
to weigh the meaning of his gloomy glance, 
she replied— 

“Follow me.” 

While she said this, she turned from him, and 
mounted the staircase. 

He stepped on, immediately, behind her. 

Throwing open the door of an apartment, 
which would now be called a boudoir, she en- 
tered it, still followed by him. A native female 
domestic was standing in the centre of it, await- 
ing her. It was already known, that the last 
novelty in Sapichy’s household —the Coun- 
tess’s Parisian attendant—had not accompanied 
her mistress on her return. 

“You may leave us—Nadeshta !” 

The girl quitted the chamber, closing the 
door, as she did so. 

“ Now—Mailowitz !” 

Catharine Dolgorouki’s right foot was on the 
first rung of a tall chair, standing near the cen- 
tral window of the room—her arms folded, and 
her head thrown back, as she spoke. The 
words she uttered were pronounced, with al- 
most lightning-like rapidity. They rang out 
freely, like an imperial challenge. It was as 
if they had said—* why should I fear you ?” 

Their meaning was not, at Ghce, compre- 
hended by the ex-Starost. 

His look, however, while wandering in mo- 
mentary doubt from her, chaneed to fall upon 
a Venetian mirror to the right of the Russian 
lady. ; 

When it did so, and he saw the whole of his 
own disordered and threatening aspect, her 
manner translated itself. 

Kneeling before her, he took one of her hands, 
and placed it upon his head. 

“The mistress is mistaken.” 

With an unpleasant laugh, which sounded as 
though she were mocking at herself, the daugh- 
ter of the late Ivan Dimitry harshly interjected 
—T see that I am, Messer Mailowitz!” Fling- 
ing herself in a chair carelessly, she added— 
“speak whatever you have to say, and quickly. 
In eight hours we shall leave for Moscow.” 
When she said this, the former serf had risen, 
and she noticed his blood-shot eyes, and the 
greenly yellowish pallor of his tanned skin. 
“Sit down.” While speaking, she pointed to a 


chair. “You are more fatigued than I am.” 
When the Countess said this, Mailowitz re- 
plied— 


“We have no time to sit—Catharine Dol- 
gorouki! while Paul Dimitry is at work.” 

“What is it, you say to me?” she quickly 
demanded. 

Rapidly and flercely, he then told her all 
which he had heard while he remained behind 
her at Potzeck, from the lips of Anna Vasili- 





witch. 
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$wo days after the Boyard’s primitively pa- 
triarchal funeral, about the hour of noon, or 
something later, for there were, at the time, 
none of its ordinary guests at the tavern, Paul 
had ridden into the village. He had stopped 
at the kabak, and had bidden Anna send out 
for Grosnott. Mailowitz explained to Madame 
Dolgorouki, what Grosnott had been—a bandit, 
or possibly worse. During the last fifteen or 
twenty years, he had filled the position of smith 
and farrier in Potzeck, but, was more than sus- 
cted of having kept up a connection with his 
old comrades. At this time, Anna Vasiliwitch 
had not yet heard of the death of Paul Dimitry. 
No news, however important, then traveled 
speedily in such a sparsely settled tract of coun- 
as that which lay, for scores of miles, around 
Berenzoff. Knowing the character of the man 
she had sent for, as well as that of Paul, and 
being ordered by the latter, when the smith 
came, to close the door of the house against 
all intrusion and leave it, she had determined, 
with the natural curiosity of her sex, to assist 
at the interview. Accordingly, with the help 
of a ladder kept in a shed at the rear of the 
house—it was an hour, when its habitual sup- 
porters were presumed to be employed at their 
daily labor—she had clambered up to the level 
of a latticed window, opening on her own room. 
After unclosing it, she had squeezed herself 
through the narrow aperture. Stretching her- 
self, silently, at full length upon the floor, she 
applied her ear to a crack she had often made 
asimilar use of, when merely achild. It ran 
completely between the joists. Apparently, a 
bargain had already been made, for Paul Dimi- 
try was then speaking. She did not lose a sin- 
gle word which afterwards passed between them, 
until she was compelled to retire from her pry- 
ing-place, because the meeting was coming to 
an end. He told Grosnott that the thing he 
had been speaking of, must be done, a day or 
two previous to the Coronation of the new 
Tzarina. So thoroughly, would pomp and cere- 
monial then occupy the minds of the leading 
officials of the Russian Empire, that no care 
would be devoted to the search for the missing 
person—at any rate, for the first few days. 
“ But if, as you tell me ”—interrupted his com- 
panion—“ she is your serf, it seems to me, that 
you are taking a great deal of stupid trouble 
about seizing her. Why, in the devil’s name! 
don’t you take her openly?” “The girl ”—an- 
swered Paul Dimitry—“ has for some time been 
married to the Secretary of the French Ambas- 
sador. He is named the Count de Chateau- 
pers.” “He! he!” sneered Grosnott, with a 
diabolical chuckle—“ it appears to me, that he 
must be a skillful player at carte and tierce, and 
that Ivan Dimitry’s son prefers his skin to re- 
main whole, rather than have it pricked, with 
half a dozen, or 80, of eyelet holes.” Some 
angry words followed from Paul, but at last he 
calmed down, and the smith again spoke. 
“The Boyard may be dead or not—that mat- 
ters little or nothing—but a blind mare will go 
when shod by a full purse, while an Arab stal- 
lion breaks down, under starvation.” ‘I have 
toid you, I have as yet no money ”—replied his 
companion—.“ but here is, what is worth far 
more. Look at this diamond.” Grosnott uttered 
@ shrill cry of admiration, and Anna Vasiliwitch 
endeavored to peer through the crack, to which 
her ear had been applied. She, however, 
failed in this attempt. But she heard the name 
of the man who was to do the work, and the 
place where Fiodorowna was to be carried to. 
When Paul had obtained the promise of all he 
needed, he gave the smith the diamond, to be 
retained, asa pledge for the sum of money 
agreed upon. 

While listening, Catharine Dolgorouki’s face 
had grown more sombre. None who had seen 
and known her in her lighter moments, could 
have believed her lowering countenance, with 
its savagely apparent horror, was that of the 
gay member of the Court of the Tzarina, 

“Did Anna Vasiliwitch lie ?” 

Nothing, in the shape of words, could trans- 
late the passionate dread which spoke in her 
brief question. 

“She did not.” 

“ Who vouches for her ?” 

“ Have you ever seen this—mistress ?” 

With a fierce cry, the Russian lady tore from 
the hand of Mailowitz, the jewel which he ex- 
tended to her. 

“Tt is my mother’s—the mother of Paul. 
Ivan gave it her, on the first birth-day of the 
boy he had for three years longed for ”—she ex- 
claimed, bitterly. Then, with the accent of a 
concentrated scorn, she said—‘“ the cur would 
barter his soul for a mess of pottage. You were 
right—Oh ! Ivan, my father. I renounce him 
for ever.” After a brief pause, no longer than 
might be taken in counting ten, she demanded 
—how did you get it?” 

“ after I had left Potzeck for some twenty 
minutes, I thought, you might ask me for 
proof. I rode back and entered the house of 
the smith. It was in the middie of the day. 
His forge was idle. He was standing in the 
room at its back, amusing himeelf with a piece 
of goat-kid, in polishing the stone. I had 
taken a hammer from the anvil. - When he saw 
me, he knew that his hour was come.” 

“ And you od 








“What need is there to say more?” he 


roughly asked, as she commenced the question. 
pe Men do not give you diamonds, for the ask- 

e.” 

Crossing the apartment, she threw open the 
door. Nadeshta was standing without. 

“ Call Podatchky !” 

Some time elapsed, before the serf appeared. 
He was sleeping, when summoned, short as the 
space had been, since lis return. 

Catharine Dolgorouki was erect in the en- 
trance, where Nadeshta had left her. That 
angry horror, which bas earlier been alluded to, 
Was still visible in her countenance. Mailowitz 
stood, a few steps, behind her. Neither of 
them had broken silence, since she had given 
her order to the girl. 

“Who of the household are here, now ?” 

“The women and the old men—amistress !" 





“Then the Count Sapichy has taken all of the 
able-bodied serfs, with him ?” 

* He has—mistress !” 

She frowned. Gazing intently upon Pod- 
atchky, she then said— 

“ And you are w ad 

“T have been in the saddle, since we left 
Berenzoff—three days and two nights.” 

* But—should I need you ?” 

“My weariness is gone.” 

It may be frankly granted, the truth of this 
reply was, scarcely, what might be called, of 
the first quality. The serf would willingly have 
cursed the chance, which threatened to deprive 
him of the -_“ he so much needed. But, 
the Countess had told him, she would see that 
Sapichy kept his promise. This would clinch 
the certainty. He felt her word might depend 
upon his readiness to obey her. 

“T shall not forget your readiness. In two 
hours you must be prepared to start—once 
more. I intend mounting with you, for a long 
ride. You have the Armenian mare sad- 
dled for m he will last.” 

Had astonishment been permissible to a serf, 
Podatchky would have opened his eyes at this 
order. It was not, and his surprise, conse- 
quently, wasunexpressed. He, merely, permit- 
ted himself to say— 

“ Zaida will be fresh—mistress. It is three 
months that she has not known the saddle.” 

“She shall try it, and the whip ds well, to- 
night. Horse yourself and the rest, well.” 

“The stable is well-nigh empty—mistress !” 

“ Are not the French horses left ?” 

“ They belong to the master.” 

“T need them. Take them.” Her sharp 
tone permitted no reply. “ Eat and drink, well. 
Bid the cook serve Mailowitz, here,” Podatchky 
was then dismissed, and as he went out, she 
turned to Nadeshta—pointing to a recess at the 
end of the room, in which a table was standing. 
Go and see if there is any ink in the stand- 
dish.” 

The girl went toward the recess. 

“Tt is dried up—mistress !” 

*Moisten it, and, look for some writing- 
paper.” 

While Nadeshta was doing this, the ex-Starost 
approached the Countess. It was in a troubled 
and humble tone he addressed her. 

“May I not feed, below—Catharine Dolgor- 
ouki? It is unfitting the serfofthe dead father 
should eat at the daughter’s table.” 

Turning abruptly round upon him, her hazel 
eyes fell upon his rough countenance with so 
frightful an expression of mingled wrath and 
horror, that, he shrank from her, almost in 
dread. 

“Cannot you divine, then—Mailowitz, uncle 
of Fiodorowna! that I need some presence with 
me, I can trustin? You are not now, the same 
you were nine years since, although you know no 
more, now, than you did then. Your brain and 
heart have passed from the darkness, into the 
same light mine have. You would probably give 
your right hand to save her. I would willingly 
give my life—Yea! and Paul’s !” 

All, save the last three words, had been sadly 
uttered, as though torn from the anguish of a 
noble soul. 

But, these were instinct with the mighty rage 
which had in the by-gone time found an utter- 
ance from the now, forever, closed lips of Ivan 
Dimitry. The man, possibly, had recognized 
but little of the meaning of the first. These last 
were echoed back, by the malignancy of his own 
stubbornly inveterate passion, 
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MEETING OF THE INDIAN COM- 
MISSION, AT COOPER INSTI- 
TUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue visit of Red Cloud, Red Dog, and other 
prominent Indians, to New York City, was 
made the occasion of a special meeting of the 
Indian Commission, at Cooper Institute, on 
Thursday, June 16th. The hall was crowded 
to suffocation, a fair proportion of the audience 
beirg ladies. The Indian delegation was 
headed by the great chief, Red Cloud, and con- 
sisted of twenty warriors and four squaws. 
The braves were all wrapped in heavy blue 
blankets, and wore either black pantaloons or 
tight leggings of a light yellow material. Some 
wore hunting-shirts of cotton and of ordinary 
make. A few added black vests. Their long, 
black hair was parted in the middle, and plaited 
behind in two tails, each of which was wrapped 
in red woolen cloth. With female beaddresses, 
and being without beards, their aspect was that 
of old women. A few had earrings. Those of 
Red Dog were three inches in diamicter, and 
resembled silver wheels, 

When the Indians became seated in a semi- 
circle upon the platform, Mr, Peter Cooper read 
a document relating to the recent probability 
of an Indian war, and to the invitation ex- 
tended by the Government, to the Indians, to 
send a delegation to Washington to discuss 
their grievances. He urged that the Indians 
should be paid for all lands relinquished by 
them, and that a war costing many millions 
should be avoided. 

An address was made to Red Cloud, as chief 
of the party, which was translated by one of 
the interpreters, sentence by sentence. 

As the responses embraced the leading points 
of grievance presented during the consultation 
at Washington, and were invested with a highly 
poetical style of oratory, we give them place, 


RED CLOUD’S SPEECH. 


My Brothers and my Friends who are before 
me to-day: God Almighty has made us all, and 
He is here to hear what I have to say to you to- 
day. The Great Spirit made us both. He gave 
us lands and He gave you lands. You came 
here, and we received you as brothers. When 
the Almighty made you, He made you all white 
and clothed you. When He made us, He made 
us with red skins and poor. When you first 





came, we were very many, and you were few. 
Now you are many, and we are few. You do 





‘game. 





not know who appears before you to speak. 
He is a representative of the American. 
race—the first people of this continent. We 
are good, and not bad. The reports which you 
get about us are all on one side. You hear of 
us only as murderers and thieves. We are not 
so. If we had more lands to give to you, we 
would give them ; but we have nomore. We 
are driven into a very little island, and we 
want you, our dear friends, to help us with the 
Government of the United States. The Great 
Spirit made us poor and ignorant. He made 
you rich and wise, and skillful in things which 
we know nothing about. The good Father 
made you to eat tame game, and us to eat wild 
Ask any one who has gone through to 
California ; they will tell you we have treated 
them well. You have children ; we, too, have 
children, and we wish to bring them up well. 
We ask you to help us do it. At the mouth of 
Horse Creek, in 1852, the Great Father made a 
treaty with us. We agreed to let him pass 
through our territory unharmed for fifty-five 
years. We kept our word. We committed no 
murders, no depredations, until the troops 
came there. When the troops were sent there, 
trouble and disturbance arose. Since that 
time, there have been various goods sent, from 
time to time, to us, but only once did they 
reach us ; and soon the Great Father took away 
the only good man he had sent us—Colonel 
Fitzpatrick. The Great Father said we must 
go to farming, and some of our men went to 
farming near Fort Laramie, and were treated 
very badly indeed. We came to Washington to 
see our Great Father that peace might be con- 
tinued. The Great Father that made us both 
wishes peace to be kept; we want to keep 
peace, Will you help us? In 1868, men came 
out and brought papers, We could not read 
them, and they did not tell us truly what was 
in them. We thought the treaty was to re- 
move the forts, and that we should then cease 
from fighting. But they wanted to send us 
traders on the Missouri. We did not want to 
go on the Missouri, but wanted traders where 
we were. When I reached Washington, the 
Great Father explained to me what the treaty 
was, and showed me that the interpreters had 
deceived me. All I want is right and justice. 
I have tried to get from the Great Father what 
is right and just. I have not altogether suc- 
ceeded, I want you to help me to get what is 
right and just. I represent the whole Sioux 
nation, and they will be~bound by what I say. 
Iam no Spotted Tail, to say one thing one day, 
and be bought for a pin the next. Look at me. 
I am poor and naked, but I am the chief of the 
nation. We do not want riches, but we want 
to train our children right. Riches would do 
us no good. We could not take them with us 
to the other world. We do not want riches; 
we want peace and love. 

The riches that we have in this world, Secre- 
tary Cox said truly, we cannot take with us to 
the next world. Then I wish to know why 
Commissioners are sent out to us who do no- 
thing but rob us, and get the riches of this 
world away from us? I was brought up among 
the traders, and those who came out there in 
the early times treated me well, and I had a 
good time with them. They taught us to wear 
clothes, and to use tobacco and ammunition. 
But, by-and-by, the Great Father sent out a dif- 
ferent kind of men—men who cheated and 
drank whisky ; men who were so bad that the 
Great Father could not keep them at home, and 
so sent them out there. I have sent a great 
many words to the Great Father, but they never 
reached him. They were drowned on the way, 
and I was afraid the words I spoke lately to the 
Great Father would not reach you, so I came 
to speak to you myself; and now I am going 
away to my home. I want to have men sent 
out. to my people whom we know and can trust. 
Iam glad I have come here, You belong in 
the East, and I belong in the West, and I am 
glad I have come here, and that we could un- 
derstand one another. I am very much obliged 
to you for listening tome. I go home this after- 
noon. I hope you will think of what I have 
said to you. I bid you all an affectionate fare- 
well. 

RED DOG’S SPEECH. 


I have but e few words to say to you, my 
friends, When the good Great Spirit raised 
us, he raised us with good men for counsels, 
and he raised you with good men for counsels. 
But yours are all the time getting bad, while 
ours remain good. These are my young men. 
Iam their chief. Look among them and see 
if you can find any among them who are rich. 
They are all poor because they are all honest. 
Whenever I call my young men together in’ 
counsel, they all listen to what I say. Now, 
you have come together in council, I want you 
and your children to listen to what I say. 
When the Great Father first sent ont men to 
our people, I was poor and thin; now I am 
large and stout and fat. It is because so many 
liars have been sent out there, and I have 
been full with their lies, I know all of 
you to men of sense and men of respect, 
and I there, ‘re ask you confidently to see that 
when men \ °e sent out to our country, they 
shall be right men and just men, and will not 
do us harm. I don’t want any more men sent 
out there who are so poor that they think only 
of filling their-pockets. We want those who 
will help to protect us on our reservations, and 
save us from those who are viciously disposed 
toward us. 

These speeches were received with many 
demonstrations of approval by both the audi- 
ence and the Indians, the latter manifesting 
their satisfaction by deep grunts. 
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, PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 

Miss Drx has quite recovered her health. 

‘Tne Czar spends a thousand dollars a day 
at Ems, 


Bisuop Lyncu, of Charleston, has returned 
from Rome. 


Mr. Dickens made $50,000 by his last series 
of London readings. 


Grorce Sanp has recently inherited one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Genera, Vox Mortxe, the great Prussian 
strategist, is nearly blind. 


Tue Crown Princess of Prussia is anxious 
to be divorced from her husband. 


Cuick Sten Hone is the first Chinese con- 
vert to Methodism in San Francisco. 


Mr. Disraewi’s physicians have forbidden 
his speaking in public for the present. 


Mr. Suretey Brooks is to be editor of 
“Punch,” in succession to the late Mr. Mark Lemon, 


Brienam Youne has announced that he has 
but sixteen wives and only forty-nine children. 


Wrra the recent death of a French Vis- 
countess died the last scion of the Plantagenets of 
Anjou. 

Tue name of Sir Walter Scott is to be 
honored with a scholarship in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. 

Ir is said that Mr. Disraeli is about to re- 
tire from politics, and that he will be raised to the 
peerage. 

Tue Right Hon. Thomas O’Hagan, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, has been created “Baron 
O’Hagan.” 

Tuere will be no biography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne published, in accordance with his ex- 
pressed wish. 

Gen, Metttnet, who has just been elected 
Grand Master of the Masonic order in France, de- 
clines the position. 

Tue wife of the Marquis of Hastings, who 
was recently divorced from her first husband, married 
a second last week. 


Arcupucuess Sopnta is about to erect, in 
the suburbs of Vienna, a chapel to the memory of her 
ill-fated son Maximilian. sad 


Tue drummer and the fifer of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, of Boston, are 
each eighty-two years old. 


Ir isramored that the law which forbids the 
to French territory of the Princes of the 
House of Bourbon is to be abrogated. 


Kucuciorr, a Russian nobleman of enorm- 
ous wealth, and a well-known patron of artists, died 
suddenly at St. Petersburg a few days ago. 


Georce OrvIKsHANK has completed the de- 
sign fos the proposed monument to Robert Bruce, to 
be erected on the Field of Bannockburn, Scotland. 


Tue Italian court physicians have prescribed 
for Victor Emanuel labor and low diet to avert apo- 
plexy and Prince Humbert, who is very unpopular. 


A BANQuET was tendered M. Prevoste 
Paradol, the new French minister to the United 
States, at Paris, June 15th, in honor of his appoint- 
ment. 


A Lonpon letter says that John Bright will 
probably take no further part in public life, as his 
mind has become enfeebled, and he cannot remember 
names or facts, 


Tue Trustees of the University of Nashville, 
Tenn,, have accepted the proposition of Generals 
Bushrod Johnson and Kirby Smith to lease that in- 
stitution for fifteen years. 


Nive of the thirt 
English pocrage are by Roman Catholics, 
namely : umont, Vaux, Mey Ad Stourton, Petre, 
pn A Dormer, Stafford and Clifford. 

Dissenstons have already broken out in the 
new Cabinet of the Duke de Saldanha, at Lisbon, Por- 


tugal. Minister Sampogo has tendered his resigna- 
tion, and others are expected to follow him. 


Amona the cadets of the fourth class at 
Annapolis are two Japanese—Zunza Matsmulls and 
Ise Satara—who are Being taught in the naval aca- 
demy through the courtesy of the Government. 


M. De Faveryey, first Secretary of the 
French Embassy at Washington, has been eeeeed by 
the Duc de Gramont, the new Minister for ‘oreign Af- 
fairs at Paris, to be the head of his private cabinet. 


A sust of Queen Victoria, executed in 
marble by the Princess Louisa, her daughter, which 
was presented to the Royal Academy by her majesty 
last year, forms one of the ornaments of the gallery 
this season. 


Roumors are rife in Madrid that the docu- 
ment containing the abdication of Ex-Queen Isabella 
T 38 been received, and assurances are given that the 
Government will return to the Ex-Queen all the jewels 
which she bought with her private funds. 


Ir is rumored that during the Ozar’s brief 
sojourn in Berlin, the King of Prugsia said a good 
word to him in behalf of the German provinces of 
Russia, which have petitioned for the preservation of 
their language, their religion and their laws. 


oldest baronies in the 


Syivesrer Puaraon, king of the once pow- 
erful tribe of Montauk Indians, died on Saturday, 
June 11, in the sixtieth year of his age, Of this tribe 
there now remain but eleven persons, divided into 
four families. The royal purple now falls upon Elisha 
Pharaoh. 


From Florence, Italy, we have intelligence 
of the death of the Marchesa Fiorenzi Waddington, a 
philosophical lady, who enjoyed a correspondence 
with m of the most eminent men of the day. She 
was about publishing her correspondence with King 
Louis of Bavaria. 


THE propeetic closing words of Charles 
Dickens, at the end of the laet chapter of “ Edwin 
Drood,” were: “‘‘There, there, there! 
poor man, and cease to jabber!’ With that he ex- 
tinguished the light, pulled up the bed-clothes around 
him, and, with another sigh, shut out the world.” 


A TELEGRAM was received at Paris, June 
15th, announcing that General Robert Anderson was 
ina aying condition at Tours. United States Minister 
Washburn immediately sent Dr. Johnson to that city 


Get to bed, 


to inv the case. latter called in Herpon, 
the Medical School of Tou nd a con- 
that the 


Director 
sultation was held, when it was dec 
General was in no immediate danger. 


Recext Honolulu papers announce the 





in Washington. Mrs, Grant rides in a handsome car 
riage, and is generally accompanied by her father and 
younger children. Mrs. Thornton and her friend, 
Miss Gascoigne, ride fine thoroughbreds. Miss Beck, 


of Kentucky, and Miss Chasa, are alzo splendid riders. | 


On the drives, on horseback or in carriages, are fre- 


death of Hon. John li, “ another of the noblest and 
best among the Hawaiians who have become identi 
fied with the advancement of-the nation.”” He waa 
for many years a Judge of the Supreme Oourt, and at 
the time of his deati wae @ Privy Councilor and 
member of the House of Nobles, For more than forty 


quently seen Mrs. Sprague, Miss Brooke, Mrs. Fish, | years he waa identified with the missionary cause, 


Mrs. Corbett, and Mrs. Chandler. 


| having been a devoted and sincere Christian, 
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A WOMAN’S.. HEART. 
TaovcH you should come and kneel low at 


fee As tears of agony, 
It would not bring one single pang to me, 
Nor stir my heart out of its quiet beat. 


There was a time when any word you spoke— 
When just the sound of your melodious voice, 
Would thrill me through and make my heart 

rejoice. 

Your will was law. But now the spell is broke. 


You rudely woke me from my dream of bliss. 
Knowing my love—reading it everywhe 
You sought to see how much my heart would 


bear. 
Some things 1 can forgive—but never this. 


And though an angel, with a shining brow, 
Should come from heaven and speak to me, 
E and say: 
Go with this man, and be his own, alway,” 
I would defy her, rather than trust you now. 


Though you should pray me, writhing in white 


For just one last caress, and I should know 
That you were draining all the dregs of woe, 
I would not let you hold my hand again. 


This is a woman’s love—a woman’s pride. 
There is a stream that never can be crossed. 
It rolls between us. And the trust I lost 

Was sunk forever in the seething tide. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT. 
CHAPTER XI. 

At Hatherleigh the spring has come and 
gone twelve times since we saw it last. On 
the hedgerows is spread the pale green cover- 
ing of the new leaf, only the ash-buds still are 
dark, and the oak is holding back his crimson- 
tinted foliage daintily, till a warmer sun shall 
change the tender red to green. Hatherleigh 
wood is famous for its blue-bells. Nowhere else 
in all the land, they say, is there such an azure 
wealth of flowers as lies here beneath the quiet 
trees, rippling like waves of the sea with lines 
of green and purple as the soft wind passes 
over them. The rabbit coming out to feed is 
covered up in blue-bells, the pheasant running 
to meet his mate, walks breast-high in flowers, 
and smaller birds alighting on the ground are 
lost at once in the fragrant depths of this blue 
wilderness. 

Treading down the drooping stalks, bent with 
their dainty weight of bells, comes the wiry, 
old trapper, brown as a winter berry, hale as 
an unscathed oak, wary as a veteran fox. By 
his side walks a young man, with quick, hazel 
oy See set, dark hair, somewhat too long 
for the fashion of the time, firm lips, and mas- 
sive chin, well covered with a curling beard. 
In years he is scarcely twenty-one, but his looks 
belie his age, for on his face there is a strange 
stamp of pride, of bitterness—or both—which 
steals away some of the freshness of youth, and 
impresses the beholder with a vexed thougbt 
of age, like the shadow of a withered tree fall- 
ing on the young, sweet grass of spring. 

“Ah! there goes a hare,” he cried suddenly. 
“Do you see him, Job?” 

“No,” says Job. “ Drabbet these yur blue- 
bells! I can’t see nothin’ fur’em. You've a 
quick eye, sir, for all the critturs of the woods 
and fields. I never seed ana man with a 
quicker ’cept waun.” 

** And who was he ?” asked the young man, 
calmly. ‘4 

“ Well, he was a chap as you won’t much 
care to hear on,” was the reply, and Job’s lips 
twitched with a wicked smile. “I reckon 
you’ve got the ould Hatherleigh hate of a Hart- 
row pretty strong in you. It was Lewis Hart- 
row I meant, the darndest poacher in Devon.” 

“They say old Hartrow is dying,” observed 
the other. 

“Lor! and he’s aunly eight-four,” arked 
Job. “‘He’s breaking up mighty qui But 
there, what can we expect when a man 
in the chimly corner all the day long. I’ve 
lived out of doors all weathers, and there ain’t 
much signs of breaking up about me. I should 
ha’ seen the hare as soon as you, Mr. Hather- 
le but for these tarnation blu lis.” 

“When old Hartrow is gone, you will be the 
oldest man in the parish, Job,” returned young 
Hatherleigh. 

“No, sir ; the squire is good two year older 
than I be, and Lawyer Spence will quake over 
his age, too, afore I shall.” 

“My grandfather, I hear, is sadly altered of 
late,” said Ralph Hatherleigh, beating at the 
blue-bells with his stick. “I should like to go 
and see him. It takes a-long time, Job, to 
wear out an old love. He and I were dear 
friends once—yes, and he likes me still, I am 
sure of that.” 

The young man spoke more to himself than 
to the trapper, and did not appear surprised 
that he gained nO answer. They had crossed 
the wood now, and were standing at the foot of 
the hill which led to Hatherleigh Common. 
Here Job paused, setting his face toward the 
great Tors frowning in the north-west, over 
which the cloud-shadovrs flew like swift giants 
with silent step. 

“T reckon it’s most dennur time,” he said, 
“ and I want to look arter my traps in the rivur 
afore I go hothe.” 

“ Are you still pursuing that wonderful otter, 
Job ?” asked Ralph, with a smile, 

‘Yes, and I mean to catch ‘un,” ssid Job. 
“T’ve got a new trap, and I reckon this otter 
will find hisself inside of ‘un afore the summer 
is out.” 

“* Why, you have been after him these twenty 
years,” returned Ralph, laughing. “He is a 
very Methusaleh among otters. The creatures 
don’t live so long, Job. It can’t be the same 
animal.” 

“He's the same, I tell ‘ee, Mr. Ralph. I 








know *un well enough,” retorted Job. ‘“ He’s 
the most cunningest varmint alive, ‘cept waun, 
and that’s the truth.” 

Re alii is the ‘ varmint’ that beats him, 
“My Ephraim,” said the old trapper. 
And with , and a*“nod more familiar than 
should be given to the young heir of Hather- 
leigh, he walks off with a sturdy step. 

Ralph pursues his way up the hill, and that 
shadow of bitterness on his face deepens in ex- 
pression now that he isalone. On the west and 
north-west rise the woods of Coryton, and the 
mighty and desolate Tors, which stretch down 
to the sea ; but north, south, and east of him lie 
the lands which shail one day be his; yet the 
honor and respect which sifould encompass his 
position do not belong to him. On every side 
a cold shadow touches him, from which he 
shrinks in proud silence, In the holiday times, 
when he came home from school, he had no 
companions ; and now, in his university career, 
the vacations find him still friendless in his own 
county. He and his mother live in solitude, as 
though an invisible ring-fence divided them 
from their neighbors, and ghut them ont from 
all kindness. They see no one but Mr. Spence 
and now and then the doctor of Coryton, an 
the clergyman and his wife, who call at distant 
intervals, and depart as stiffiy as they came. 
Captain Hatherleigh is mostly away at sea. He 
seeks in active service that life and intercourse 
with the world which he canuot find at home. 
All friendship between him and Hatherleigh 
was broken up a dozen years ago, when he re- 
turned from Italy with his pining wife. Then 
such slights were thrust upon her by his mother 
and his sister-in-law, Lady Augusta Hather- 
leigh, that his long-enduring wrath at length 
burst forth, and he declared that Mrs. Hather- 
leigh should be received as befitted his wife, or 
he would speak to them no more. He thought, 
perhaps, that before such an alternative they 
would shrink, but he was mistaken ; they ac- 
cepted the flat, and little Ralph, who was stay- 
ing at the Hall, was sent back to his own home. 
People said, that for weeks after his departure, 
the old squire, grieving for the child, was 
neither seen on horseback nor in the hunting- 
field, and when he came out again, he had aged 
ten years. Rumor said, likewise, that this 
cruel parting was old Mrs. Hatherleigh’s deed. 
She had never liked the boy ; so had only given 
him an unwilling love ; and now she would let 
her husband’s heart break in grief for his 
grandson, rather than subdue her pride, and 
conquer her hatred to her daughter-in-law. 

And the boy himself, grown a man now, 
muses on all these things as he -valks slowly 
up the hill toward Hatherleigh Common. He 
remembers wistfully the kindness and love of 
his grandfather; they come back to him in 
echoes not to be mistaken—the glance kindling 
with pride and affection, the voice trembling 
with an old man’s tenderness, the gentle touch 
of the big strong hands, all cling about his 
heart still. He remembers, too, the proud, fair 
face, unwrinkled and exceeding comely in its 
middle age, which oft-times bent watchful looks 
upon him, or followed him with eyes tear-filled 
as: he ran laughing away. As a child, this 
strange, sad gaze had chilled him, had quenched 
the prattling worfs upon his lips, had stopped 
the flow of tenderness from his young beart, 
and set up, unseen, between him and that 
proud face, a silent barrier, which neither 
crossed, not even when her kiss fell at night 
and morning on his round cheek. Musing on 
it now, he said, within himself, that her unjust 
hatred to his mother had passed on to him ; 
and this shadow wrapped around his heart, 
this bitterness poisoning his youth, this ugly guif 
between him and all his father’s kin, was her 
work—all hers. To satisfy her pride and hatred, 
he was shut out beyond the pale of kindness, he 
was robbed of all h's rights of Jove, and, like an 
alien, left lonely amid the fields and flowers 
of his own home, The bitter thought lowered 
upon his brow, and brought an angry darkness 
to his hazel eyes, as, with a full flood of sun- 
shine pouring on him, he crossed the heath, 
searce knowing, scarce heeding whither his 
hopeiess steps were wandering. Thus uncon- 
sciously he got within the great belt of pines 
which stood about the heath on the other side, 
beneath whose shelter lay the ruins of those 
poor huts pulled down twenty-one years ago, 
before that mystic spirit of life within him 
had been born into this world to see, to learn, 
to suffer. 

Leaning against a tall pine, with the sweet 
scent of fir-cones rising from the brown earth, 
Ralph Hatherleigh listened to the music mov- 
ing along the stately crowns of the old trees 
and felt the-shadow on his soul gently lifte 
away. The bounding life and hope within his 
youthful frame asserted their power, and almost 
against his will, there leaped along his veins a 
thrilling sense of happiness, a heart-felt joy in 
his own being, an ecstatic sympathy with the 
glorious voice of spring. 

In this mood, he strolled toward the ruined 

however, keeping his steps with- 
in the shadow of the pines. One hut alone 


remained standing. He knew it belonged to 


the old man, Hartrow—a man left desolate in 
his age, bereft of his children—a man with an 
fll name, dying lonely, amid the scorn of his 
neighbors. As this thought came upon him, a 
sudden sympathy struck upon the young man’s 
heart, and his steps slackened as he drew near 
the solitary dwelling. 

“There is a certain likeness between us 
two,” he said, half resentfully, “though he is 
aged and I am young, and though I come of an 
ancient lineage, and am born heir to wealth, 
and he is but a peasant, born to poverty, yet 
our lives have both lain under the world’s 
shadow, and our hearts may have beat in uni- 
son with the same contempt. Ah, well! what 
would the fair, proud face down yonder say if 
she knew I compared myself to a Hartrow ”” 

He turned and looked down on the woods of 
Hatherleigh, to that spot where the gray turrets 


of the old mansion rose out of a deep sea of |- 


green, with the sun shining on the roof, and a 





thin smoke quivering vapory above the ancient 
chimneys. Ashe gazed he reflected sadly that 
in a room of that house his grandfather lay 
sick—sick, perhaps, even unto death, and be- 
cause of pride and bitterness and anger, he 
should never see his face again—the kind, old 
man who had loved him, whose strong hand 
had so often guided his childish steps, whose 
hearty voice had so often spoken tender words 
—was it true, indeed, that he should never, 
never see him more? Surely not; surely in 
those last days of his pilgrimage his proud wife 
would relent, and son and grandson would be 
summoned to his side, to close his eyes and re- 
ceive his blessing. 

“ How close and hot it is here!” ejaculated 
Ralph, chafing suddenly at his own thoughts, 
“and how silent! Can the old man Hartrow 
be dead ?” 

And coming out from beneath the pines, he 
unlatches the gate with quiet hand, and steps 
within the little garden, which, at the back of 
the cottage, stretches down to the shadow of 
the firs, and touches it, But here Ralph’s foot 
stops hastily, for, from within the open case- 
ment, ewinging laaily, with the hum of bees 
about it, there travels to his ear a woman’s 
voice : 

“For Jerusalem shall be built up with sap- 
phires, and emeralds, and precious stones ; her 
walls and towers and battlements with pure 
gold. And the streets of Jerusalem shall be 
paved with beryl and carbuncle and stones of 
Ophir. And all the streets shall say, Alleluia! 
And they shall praise him, saying, Blessed be 
God which hath extolled it forever.” 

It was the softest voice he had ever heard, 
and when it ceased, a sudden blank fell upon 
him, as if some sweet life in the air had died, 
and his ear ached for the sound again. An- 
other moment, and it ripples ont upon the 
breeze, sweet and clear as a little rill in sum- 
mer beneath green leaves— 

“For unto you is paradise opened, the tree 
of life is planted, the time to come is prepared, 
plenteousness is made ready, a city is builded, 
and rest is allowed ; yea, perfect goodness and 
wisdom, The root of evil is sealed up from 
you, weakness and the moth is hid from you, 
and corruption is fled into hell to be forgotten. 
Sorrows are passed, and in the end is showed 
the treasure of immortality.” 

The last sentence was read in louder tones, 
the voice slightly raised, yet trembling with the 
tears of hope and faith, as though the glory be- 
yond the grave touched her eyes and dazzled 
them into weeping. 

‘“‘ Do the words comfort you ?” she said, 

‘They are grand words,” answered a quiver- 
ing, aged voice—" blessed words. ‘ Weakness 
is hid ; and look you, I am very weak. ‘Sor- 
rows are passed.’ I am an old man, fall of sor- 
rows ; yes, old, old, full of years-and sorrows,” 

‘‘But this weakness is your last weakness ; 
this sorrow of death is your last sorrow. Be- 
yond it ‘paradise is opened, the tree of life is 
planted, plenteousness is made ready, and rest 
is allowed.’ ” 

As she repeated the words of consolation, her 
tears were falling, and her tender pity trem- 
bled ia her sweet, low voice. 

“ Plenteousness and rest,” said the old man, 
in his quavering treble. ‘‘ Ah! they be grand 
promises to the poor. They never came into 
my lot in this world—no, never. My hands 
have worked hard all the days of my life for 
bare victuals and clothing. And now, when 
I’m gone, the parish’ll bury me ; and there’s no 
one of my kin left to put up a head-stone for 
me decent, with a bit of Scripter and my name 
carved upon it.” 

“Do not let that trouble you,” said the sweet 
voice again. ‘‘I promise you it shall be done ; 
and no parish hands shall touch you when you 
are gone.” 

She broke into tears here, and the sound of 
her weeping comes to Ralph softly, mingled 
with the hum of the bees, and the beat of the 
casement against the honeysuckle on the wall. 

‘*God bless you—God bless you, my dear !” 
quavered forth the old man in his broken voice. 
“Who am LI, that you should show such kind- 
ness to me?” 

Then he stopped, overcome, as though a 
great sea of tenderness and love had touched 
his lips, and left him wordless, breathless with 
thanksgiving. 

In the momentary silence Ralph heard the 
rustle of a robe, and knew that the lady had 
risen from her seat and was bending over the 
old man’s chair. 

“Do not say a word like that again, I entreat 
you,” she said, in trembling tones. “It breaks 
my heart to hear you—it does, indeed. Iam 
but poorly striving to do my duty in being here 
to comfort you. Oh, it is so little I can do to 
make amends for the great wrong done to 
you !” 

“Wrong !” answered the old man, in dim be- 
wilderment. “I don’t complain of nothing. 
The squire have been hard upon me at times, 
and I’ve thought hard of he ; but then he and I 
be both upon the brink. Another step or two 
will car’ us to the grave, 80 I'll say no more 
of ould times and bygone quarrels. I don’t 
think it no wrong, young lady, that he’ve 
been rich andI’ve been poor. I reckon it don’t 
much matier now to either he or me, that his 
roof have been a grand waun and mine a 
thatch, that he’ve lain soft and I’ve lain hard. 
No, no, *tis all waun now.” 

“ And if he has done you a wrong, you for- 
give him ?” sobbed the sweet voice, piteously. 

“Yes, if he have. But I don’t say it’s a 
wrong to take hisaun. If the land tas his, I 
aut to pay rent for’t, and I have ever since he 
took the law of me. There’s a matter of ten 
shillin’ dne now, but it’s saafe in the dresser- 
drawer. So don’t you let the parish titch it, 
my dear young lady, because it’s the squire’s 
rent.” 

“The parish shall touch nothing here,” she 
answered, steadily. ‘‘ Tell me what you wish 
to have done, and I will do it.” 

Silence again for a little space, then the old 
man’s voice comes upon the ear, quaveringly, 





in broken words, more eloquent than choicest 
speech. 

“Tm a poor hand at You be veiy 
kind—very kind—I dunno What to say. Who 
be I, that you should come and do this for me ? 
I’m aunly a poor man, and you a lady.” 

“Oh, hush, hush! don’t say this to me !” she 
pleaded, tearfully. ‘“‘Do not say you are poor 
—you who are so near the gates of the eternal 
city—you to whom will be shown so soon the 
treasure of immortality. It is I who owe you 
reverence ; it is I wh@ ought to serve you on 
my knees. Oh, put your hand upon my head, 
and say you forgive me the neglect of these 
long, long years, the loneliness of your old age, 
the sorrow, the bereayement——” 

She stopped breathless, checked by emotion, 
or by the remembrance that the poor old man 
befdre whom she knelt could not follow her 
thoughts or understand her agitation. 

“Wipe away your tears, my dear,” he said, 
putting out his shaking hands, and laying them 
upon her bent head. ‘‘ You be too tender- 
hearted for this hard world. Here’s my blessin’ 
on your gentle face—the blessin’ of the poor, 
the blessin’ of the aged. May God give you 
back tenfold all the comfort, all the peace and 
kindness you’ve brought to me.” 

As through the little open casement these 
words are wafted out upon the sunny air, Ralph 
Hatherleigh feels ashamed that he has listened 
80 long; but his shame does not quench the 
eager curiosity burning in bim to see the face 
of her whose voice mov@s his heart with its 
——- Sweetness. So he decides within him- 
self that he will go again beneath ile pines, 
and wait and linger till she comes forth ; then 
at least he shall get a glimpse of her features, 
and perhaps through this discover who she is, 
and wherefore she comes as a comforter to the 
dwelling of old Hartrow. Curious thoughts of 
him likewise stir young Hatherleigh’s mind, 
and he wonders dimly whether there is more 
sin in the old man than in his neighbors, and 
whether the world does not often bestow an ill 
name undeservedly, to cover its own lack of 
charity and kindness toward those it loves not ; 
and if one goose hisses, the flock follows, and 
thus the poor, the fatherless, and the stranger 
are left alone in their sorrows, the world put- 
ting the blame on them. For it is true that we 
heap sins upon those whom we will not help, 
and there is no one whom we hate as the peo- 
ple we don’t know. One single kindly word 
breaks down great walls of prejudice ; but fools 
are many, and they won’t speak it. 

With this truth unshapen, unspoken in his 
mind, Ralph goes down the garden quietly, as 
he thinks ; but old Hartrow hears his footfall. 

‘“* Whose step is that?” he cried out, eagerly. 
“That’s my grandson Lewis's step! Is he come 
back ?—is he home ?” 

“No, no,” faltered the lady. “He is far 
away—he is in Australia—have you forgotten ? 
Oh, this is too much—this is past my strength !” 
she murmured, faintly. 

“Ah, I mind now,” returned old Hartrow. 
“The squire took the law on him, and he was 
sent away—maybe justly, I won’t say no. 
There’s more light around me, now I’m near 
the end, than in the ould time ; so Ill gie my 
hand to the squire ‘pon that too when we meet 
—when we meet on t’other side of the dark 
gulf.” 

Ralph had stopped abruptly, but now he 
walked on again with rapid stride, hoping to 
reach the gate unseen. 

‘“There’s my grandson’s step again!” cried 
the old man, in a shrill, scared voice. ‘* Let 
him come and speak to me before I die.” 

In his feverish excitement he tries to rise, 
but sinks back in weakness, and the lady, in 
answer to his piteous cry, runs out into the lit- 
tle garden—and stands face to face with Ralph. 

She was flushed and frightened. He was 
ashamed, and he colored like a schoolboy in 
his great, tall awkwardness, as he raised his 
hat and stammered forth he knew not what. 

“Were you coming to see old David Hart- 
row ?” she said. “If so, don’t let me frighten 
you away.” 

‘* No, I fear he would not care to see a Hath- 
erleigh. I merely came up the garden—that is, 
I heard voices.” 

And, covered with infinite confusion, he 
stopped and laid his hand upon the gate. 

“ Pray don’t go,” said the sweet voice, ear- 
nestly. “If you are Mr. Hatherleigh, vid 
Hartrow will care to see you very much. When 
we are near death, our life’s hatreds seem very 
small.” 

Ralph Hatherleigh listened, but hesitated 
still. He could not filing down his prejudices 
in one swoop. These Hartrows were poachers, 
thieves, jail-birds. What could he find to say 
to one of them? He was not a Bible-reader 
like this fair girl; he could not remember a 
single text, if he stood by the sick man’s side a 
whole day through. 

‘J.-J am afraid I shall only be in your way,” 
he said, lifting his hat again in token that he 
would fain escape. 

At this the girl blushed vividly, and stretched 
out one little eager hand, as if in entreaty. 

“ He will never trouble you again, Mr. Hath- 
erleigh ; there is ecarce a day’s lifein him. I 
do not think you will be sorry if you come. I 
would not ask you, only just now, when he 
heard your step, he took you for his grandson, 
who—who is worse than dead.” Her color 
faded here, and she grew pale as death, and 
her lips trembled as she went on. “ It is only 
an old man’s fancy, I know ; but if he does not 
see you, I fear his mind will keep the impres- 
sion that his grandson was near him.” 

‘“‘Rather a singular person to take me for,” 
answered Ralph, scarcely knowing whether he 
ought to smile. “I suppose he means Lewis 
Hartrow, who, I have heard, was——” 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, hurriedly ; “ he has 
no other grandson. You will come and speak 
to the old man a moment ”” 

He followed her into the cottage, conscious 
that he cared nothing for David Hartrow, but 
wanted only to scan her face again, and watch 
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the changing color which came and went so 
rapidly on her delicate cheek. 

‘You have brought him !” cried David, his 
eyes kindling as they entered. “I knew it was 
Lewy’s step.” 

But as Ralph Hatherleigh drew nearer, and 
came before the chair in which he sat propped 
up by pilows, his face clouded over with bitter 
disappointment, and his feeble hands fell down. 

‘“‘ Who be ’ee ? who be ’ee ?” he asked, peer- 
sing up at him curiously. 

“J am Ralph Hatherleigh. 
thing for you, David ?” 

“Do aught for me? No; I’m past that. 
What can waun man do for another when he is 
dying? Who does he say he is ” and old Da- 
vid Hartrow turned to his other visitor with a 
querulous look, and @ shrill shake in his feeble 
voice, 

‘It is young Mr. Hatherleigh,” she replied, 
softly. . 

* ‘Kuh ! a Hatherleigh, is it? Lor! and I 
took his step for my Lewy’s. Think of that—to 
take a Hatherleigh fora Hartrow! I be grow- 
ing toatleish,sure ’nough. No offense, I hope ?” 

“None at all,” answered Ralph. ‘I hope 
you'll be better soon, David.” 

‘‘ Better! iss, sure, but not in this world. 
I’m going where they shall no more say ‘I be 
sick.’ Yes. And you be young Mr. Hather- 
leigh ?” he said, peering up in his face still, with 
the blinking, rheumy gaze of extreme age. 
‘‘ Ah, I mind now, you’re the captain’s son—him 
as the old squire has cast off like. You was 
born just arter my Lewis was sent away. My 
memory isn’t so good as it was years agone, but 
I mind that.” 

Something brightened up in him as he spoke, 
like a dying flame leaping upward ere it sinks 
forever. 

“Well, I’m glad to see ’ee, though you be a 
Hatherleigh. You'll have ali the land waun 
day, and then don’t.’ee’be hard upon they that 
nobody spakes a good word vor.” 

“T hope, if that day ever comes, I shall be 
hard on no one,” said Ralph. 

‘It'll come time enough ; th’ ould squire is 
a just man. I’ve always awned to that. He 
won't do his awn kin a wrong. Good-by. I 
wish ’ee well, young gentleman,” and leaning 
both his shaking hands upon his stick, David 
Hartrow strove to rise and stand respectfully 
before the heir of all the lands of Hatherleigh. 

“My good man, don’t rise !” cried Ralph ; and 
stretching out his strong, youthful hand, he 
clasped the stiff, withered one put forth trem- 
blingly to meet him. 

His words and action, though kindly, were 
not without a little patronizing air, the uncon- 
scious assertion perhaps of youth and strength 
in the presence of helpless age ; but the slight 
figure watching him fancied it was the pride of 
caste, the pride of birth, the arrogance of long- 
descended ease and wealth, and her face flushed 
and her lip curled with sorrowful indignation. 

Little dreaming of the secret ruffling of her 
mind, the drop of gall lying on her tender 
heart, Ralph glanced at her saddened face un- 
easily, as she turned away. This withdrawal of 
her gaze, and the shadow in her deep, dark 
eyes—a shadow of some sorrowful, unspoken 
pity—pity for him—perplexed him ; and so the 
dry, withered palm and the fresh moist palm do 
but just touch each other and then drop apart, 
never to meet again in the warm flesh. 

A cold, careless hand-shake, and yet the day 
shall come when Ralph Hatherleigh will thank 
God that even for this one passing moment his 
hand and David Hartrow’s met in kindness. 

There was no excuse now for him to linger 
longer, so he took his hat and departed, awk- 
wardly—he felt that—and with a little tingling 
sense of false shame stinging his veins ; for this 
girl had somehow changed this poor thatched 
hut into a drawing-room of state, where the 
great powers of dignity and grace wait upon 
her, and the abashed blood was surging red 
into his ears as he went down the litile gar- 
den. 

“You have forgotten your gloves,” said the 
sweet voice ; and turning, he saw her standing 
in the tiny porch, her slight figure framed 
daintily by the budding honeysuckle and rose. 

“ Ah, yes, thank you,” he said ; and coming 
back, awkwardly again, he took the gloves from 
her hands. 

They seemed enchanted gloves to him now— 
miraculous Bloves, that had dared to touch the 
rosy wonder of her palm ; and for an instant he 
stared upon them blankly, as they lay on the lit- 
tle delicate band held toward him. As his 
strong, brown fingers took them up, there was a 
burning hunger in them to seize that hand and 
clasp it in a loving pressure ; but he dared not 
let even a finger-tip touch the pink palm, 
which, like a cool shell unattainable beneath 
the sea, caresses his longing eyes. 

“Mr, Hatherleigh, I am much obliged to you 
for speaking with David Hartrow for a mo- 
ment,” she said, quietly. ‘The illusion was so 
strong in his mind respecting his grandson, 
that I feared it might remain with him, and 
distress his last hours.” 

“Can I help him in any way?” stammered 
Ralph. “ Are you here alone with bim ?” 

“You are very kind,” she replied ; “ but no, 
he does not need anything. And I am only 
here till twelve o’clock, when the nurse whom 
I—that is, my father—has hired to attend on 
him, returns.” 

With a bend of her head, and a faint blush, 
she vanished within the door, and the porch 
was left dark and empty. Then Ralph went 
down the garden and stood again beneath the 
pines, with a strange new song singing in his 
heart—new, and yet old as that wild, mystic 
hymn sounding in the dark, weird branches 
above his head. 


Can I do any- 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THERE is a new king at Coryton Castle. The 
old king died eight years ago, and was buried 
with a pomp which delighted the undertaker’s 
heart, and made all his men merry beneath 


gained something by the splendor of the fune- 
ral—either praise, pence, or pleasure—from the 
solemn Jehu who drove the plumed hearse 
down to the fidgety newspaper reporter who 
described the ceremony in the local press. 
Very flowery indeed was “our own corre- 
spundent’s” language, as he descanted upon 
the “gorgeous pageant full of feudal pomp,” 
bringing to the reporting mind “‘ dim memo- 
ries (very dim, indeed) of medieval times, 
when the warlike ancestors of the noble de- 
ceased won that coronet, which is now seen 
glittering on its velvet cushion abové the dead 
earl’s breast,” and so forth, through three long 
columns, in which the coronet came in again 
and again, and always with effect. In point of 
fact, that little shining symbol of power and 
rank constituted the entire romance and imter- 
est of the whole affair. An English crowd will 
run a long way after a live lord, and‘also after 
a dead one. Respectability and “her thousand 
gigs” rush always to do honor to the peerage. 
Hating, jostling and sneering at one another, 
and suspicious even of its next-door neighbor, 
middle-class society is nevertheless unanimous 
in its flunkyism. 

Lord Coryton being dead and buried, Lord 
Brimblecombe, his son, reigned in his stead, 
and the little town of Coryton, after its flutter, 
subsided into its normal state of stagnation. 

At first Lord Coryton’s death was a great 
shock to the Coryton mind—a tremendous 
event—but, on the whole, the world wagged 
on as usual. Turnips continued to grow in the 
rain, and wheat to thrive in the dry, and the 
potato disease was neither better nor worse. 
Moreover, wages did not rise, and the poor- 
rate did not fall. The rich man still grumbled 
over his “baked meats,” and the poor laborer 


pstill ate his crust cortentedly under a hedge. 


The present Lord Coryton, brother to Lady 
Augusta Hatherleigh, did not succeed to his 
hereditary honors till he was a staid man of 
forty-five, with a family grown or growing up 
around him. He had lived much abroad, and 
still loved the shores of the Italian sea so well 
that it was a rarity to bebold smoke ascending 
from the chimneys of his ancestral castle. But 
there are signs of life about its cold and stony 
grandeur on this spring day, when Ralph Ha- 
therleigh stands watching beneath the pines, 
My lord and lady are at home, and the old grim 
castle seems suddenly awaked from its long 
sleep. 

There is a great gathering of visitors beneath 
its roof, and one of these is the girl with the 
silver voice and violet eyes, who has come into 
Ralph’s life like a sudden sunbeam, and taken 
his heart captive as unconsciously as the flower 
entices the bee. When she comes out of David 
Hartrow’s cottage she crosses the common in 
the direction of Coryton, and goes down the 
long, heathy, breezy slope, till the valley below, 
in all its verdure and beauty, bursts upon her 
sight. For a moment Ralph sees her stop, and 
shading her eyes with one little hand, stand 
entranced, gazing on the green vale and the 
mighty Tors beyond, catching on their sunshine 
the weird cloud-shadows as they fly, and toss- 
ing them on from peak to peak. Then she 
walks on dreamily, and the flutter of her dark 
robe is lost beneath the brow of the hill. Not 
till now does Ralph find courage to follow afar 
off, trembling lest she look back and discover 
him in this flagrant act, in which case he would 
be glad if the green earth would open and 
swallow him up like Korah. But there is no 
need of so desperate a wish, for, with his pres- 
ence unseen and unguessed at, be follows safely 
till she passes within the great gates of Coryton, 
and vanishes beneath the leafy glades of the 
mile-long avenue stretching up the park. 

Then Ralph Hatherleigh turned homeward 
wistfully, with that shadow of bitterness in his 
hazel eyes darkening into hate and scorn. Oh 
that he could find an enemy for his sword! 
Oh that some rude, rough reality would attack 
him, that he might beat it down, and cry out 
that he had conquered! But he fights with 
shadows, and the barriers which shut him out 
from his rightful place are all unseen. He is 
heir of Hatherleigh ; but the honor, love and 
respect which should be his are taken from him 
by invisible hands, and he walks alone, an exile 
among his own people. With exceeding wrath, 
he muses on the pride which has made his mo- 
ther’s life a martyrdom, has alienated his father 
from his home, and flung upon himself a con- 
tempt unmerited. And he asks bitterly, why 
for eight years his grandfather gave him love 
and kindness only to withdraw them in sudden 
cruel capriee, and make bim a butt for the ar- 
rows of the scornful? For answer, he tasks 
his childish memories, and sees only the cloud 
on Mrs. Hatherleigh’s proud face, as with 
strange fixed look she watches him at play. 
Again he feels the painful fascination of this 
gaze, the uneasy wonder it creates, and the 
chilling of his boyish spirit as he escapes her 
eyes. At this moment he hates her, and lays 
all his mother’s sorrows to her charge—nay, 
and his own likewise, and this new grief which 
has just befallen him, so that he cannot follow 
within the envious gates of Coryton that fair 
vision filling his heart. If it were only this 
high park wall, this real hard masonry, between 
him and her, how easily he would scale it! 
See! he would catch at this hanging bough of 
beech, and reach the top in one breath. But, 
like a fairy prince in an enchanted forest, it is 
no stone wall and tangled wood with which he 
has to deal, but barriers of pride, social neglect 
and worldliness, against which a man may beat 
his heart to death, and not break through. As 
well try to scale heaven as expect that his mo- 
ther’s son will be received at Coryton ; and he 
is not fallen so low as to seek for Coryton cour- 
tesy—no, not even for the sake of hearing 
again that sweet voice which haunts him, So 
he must try to bear its loss. Surely it will not 
be a want, a craving on him for ever! 

He is not in love, he says. Love at first sight 
is a folly past believing in ; so he is not in love, 
but only curious. There is a shadow of her 
face in his memory, and he would fain know 


other world, though poets have had such fan- 
cies, and deemed them true ; but he is made of 
other stuff, so surely somewhere on this green 
ball he has looked into her eyes and heard her 
voice before to-day. It must be so, for how 
else could the echo and the image of her tones 
and face haunt him in this strange way? Well, 
he will see her again and learn her name, that 
will tell him, 

Down on his handsome face and curling 
beard the sycamore flings its fluttering sha- 
dows ; the lilac trees, heavy with bloom, send 
little eddying heaps of fallen flowers to his feet; 
and, from the laburnum near, a great cascade of 
gold, falling in glory, flashes between green 
leaves, each drooping ,blossom weeping its 
transient grace. All thfs loveliness, which for 
twenty springs he has seen unmoved, touches 
his soul to-day with a new sense of beauty. 
The earth is full of fragrance, the sky is full of 
song, the air breathes only blessings, for his 
youth has gained its crown. 








‘*AULD MARE MAGGIE.” 


WE present this week a spirited engraving 
of John Faed’s picture, now on exhibition in 
the Royal Academy, London. From its vigor 
and excellence of finish, the picture has at- 
tracted considerable attention from art critics 
in the British metropolis. The Illustrated Lon- 
don News thus pleasantly discourses of the 
poem and the picture : 

“A poem more characteristic of Burns—of 
his intimate and penetrative sympathy with the 
dispositions, employment, joys and sorrows of 
the humble Scotch folk among whom he lived— 
could scarcely be named than that of the 
‘Auld Farmer’s New Year morning salutation 
to -his auld mare Maggie, on giving her the ac- 
customed ripp of corn to hansel in the new 
year.’ The attachment of the old farmer to 
his faithful old servant ; the recollection of her 
nine-and-twenty years of service since she was 
given to him with fifty mark as marriage portion ; 
the praises of her youthful beauty and strength, 
and the many excellent qualities of her prime, 
whether for riding or driving in plow or cart ; 
the glance at her feats of speed and endurance, 
when she beat all competitors at brooses.or 
wedding races; the grateful acknowledgment 
of the four gallant beasts he now owned from 
her, besides six more, the worst of which 
‘drew thretten pund an’ two ’—all these and 
many other reminisrences are put in with 
charming touches of feeling and poetical 
strokes of contrast into the auld farmer’s 
New Year’s salutation. But perhaps the happi- 
est conception of the poet’s fancy is that con- 
tained in.the following lines : 

“When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trottin wi’ your minnie ; 
Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, an’ funnie, 

Ye ne’er was donsie ; 
But hamely, tawie, quiet, cannie, 
An’ unco sonsie. 


“ That day ye pranc’d wi’ muckle pride, 
When ye bure hame my bonnie bride ; 
An’ sweet an’ graceful she did ride, 

Wi’ maiden air ! 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide 
For sic a pair. 


“Well may the old farmer, with such recol- 

lections, greet his ancient companion with 
romises of continued protection and support, 

gether with all needed indulgence now as 
they ‘totter’ on together through the new 
year. 

‘The poet has found a very appreciative and 
congenial illustrator in Mr. John Faed. Maggie 
is certainly now a poor, worn-out old creature, 
stiff and crazy, sunk in the back, and showing 
her bones, and her old hide, once so ‘ dappl’t, 
eleek, an’ glaizie,’ now ‘as white ’s a daisie,’ 
does not receive, and would not repay, careful 
grooming. Yet it is quite possible to believe 
the praises of her youthful virtues; and her 
old eye is nct yet too dim to sagaciously twinkle 
with gratitude. Her master’s cheery, kindly 
face is a capital study of a hale old Scottish 
farmer—honest, industrious, thrifty, but full of 
good nature, and beaming with genial humor. 
His face is quite worthy of Wilkie in expres- 
sion, whilst it is modeled with greater com- 
pleteness than most heads of that master. The 
bright-eyed lassie carrying the empty corn 
measure, with her sturdy little brother at her 
side, is fast ripening to the age at which her 
mother, Jenny, was borne home a ‘bonnie 
bride’ on Maggie’s back.” 








Cuntovus Facts tx Narorat History.—The 
rattlesnake finds a superior foe in deer and the black- 
snake. Whenever a buck discovers a rattlesnake in 
a situation which invites attack, he loses no time in 
preparing for battle.. He makes up to within ten or 
twelve feet of the snake, then leaps forward, and 
aims to sever the body of the snake with his sharp, 
bifurcated hoofs. The first onset is most commonly 
successful; but if otherwise, the buck repeats the 
trial until he cuts the snake in twain. The rapidity 
and fatality of his skillful maneuver leave but a 
slight chance for his victim either to escape or to in. 
ject its poison into his more alert antagonist. The 
black-snake is also more than an equal competitor 
against the rattlesnake. Such is its celerity of motion, 
not only in running, but in entwining itself round its 
victim, that the rattlesnake has no way of escaping 
from its fatal embrace. When the black and rattle- 
snakes are about to meet for battle, the former darta 
forward at the height of his speed, and strikes at.the 
neck of the latter with un certainty, ange 
foot or two of the upper part of his own boay at 
erty. In an t he encircles him within five or 
six folds ; he then stops and looks the —— and 
gasping foe in the face, to ascertain the pro- 
diced upon his corseted body. If he shows signs of 
life, the colls are multiplied, and the screws tened 
—the operator all the while narrowly watching the 
countenance of the helpless victim. Thus the two re- 
main thirty or forty minutes—the executioner then 
slackens one coil, noticing, at the same time, whether 
any signs of life appear ; if so, the coil is resumed, 
and retained until the incarcerated wretch is com- 
pletely dead. The moccasin-snake is destroyed in the 
same way. 


Tue Cincinnati “ Gazette” reports that un- 
less the observatory in that city is speedily supplied 
with funds it must be abandoned, and the glass, one of 








their hatbands and their cloaks. Everybody 


wherefore. He cannot have seen her in some 


the best in the country, sold. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Commencement at Harvard, July 28th. 


"A Srare Labor Convention is to be held in 
Jacksonville, Fla., July 4th. 


A Provipence undertaker has a pleasant 
pants of conding kis cand to a8 Shree Fepens Reeee 


Tue Alumni, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
residing in Chicago and vicinity, are to form an asso- 


A nan ie Lynchburg, Tll., had his skull frac- 
controversy with @ trisad. * aes ahsataat aa i ci 


In Germany a certain drama, called the 
“Ourse of Galilee,” aimed against the Ecumenical 
Council, is received with favor. 


THERE is one courageous man in the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts who boldly declares that 
whisky is nutritious and healthy. 


Ox Memorial Day at Barnesville, Ohio, 
elve yo ladies, six in white, six in black, 4 
rated thie 80) ’ graves with maw $e 
a! yonngh association of Boston has dis- 
use, though the “poor heard the 
gladly,” they didn’t feel like peying for it. wee 


Srvce and including the year 1847 1,644,000 
Irish, and 1,636,354 German te had arrived 
in country at the close of the year 1869. 


A Terre Havre (Indiana) man, who was 
divorced from his wife some years ago, now employs 
dog wait on his second spouse at the rate of $2 per 
wi 


Aw unpleasant person says it is a great con- 
venience to have women for . They 
can not only inform an applicant if there isa 
for him without looking, but can tell him what's in it. 


Tue corpse of the late King of Siam was 
burned at Bangkok, on the 18th of - 
sence of the new monarch, the nobles, bonzes and 
ministers. The pyre was lighted by the present king. 


Tue laws of Indiana, backed up by a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, place all who participate 
in the species of gambling usually carried on at church 
and aid fairs on the same footing as other lottery 
gamblers, 


A Boston woman refused to permit her hus- 
band to go on a fis excursion, “ because he was 
apt to be drowned when he went upon the water, 
moreover, did not know how to swim any more 
a goose,” 


Neary fifty guests at the principal hotel 
in Los Angeles, Cal., were poisoned recently, and 
three employés in the hotel have been arrested on sus- 
picion. e guests were all very sick, but fortunately 
no deaths occurred. 


Tue Congressional Committee on the Cen- 
tennial Anniv of American Independence, and 
the Committee on Foreign Kelations, visited Philadel- 
phia on Friday, 17th inst., to e the of 
that locality as the scene of the celebration. 


Tue Toledo Board of Trade has appointed 
a committee to co-operate with a similar committee 
in Cincinnati in reference to the Convention to be held 
in November, to urge the enlargement of the 
and Erie Canal between Toledo and Cincinnati, 


A CHINAMAN was arrested in San Francisco 
for shooting and nearly killing his wife, and plead 
that he accidentally exploded the pistol. The woman 
was brought on the stand, and swore that she shot 
herself. The justice dismissed the case in disgust. 


THERE are now eighty missionary societies 
and 40,000 missionaries in the fleld; the gospel is 
preached in 15,000 localities in the heathen worid ; 
$5,000,000 is annually collected to sustain them ; 687,- 
— are enrolled in Africa, and 713,000 in 


and, 
than 


| 

TuerE is a magnificent specimen of a cen- 
tury plant now in full blossom at an old plantation 
house a short distance below Gretna, in a. 
The shaft of the a is about thirty-five feet, and 
presents a beautiful appearance with its milk-white 
blossoms, 1 


THE crop reports from the principal counties 
of Arkansas represent cotton and corn un 
. The weather has been remarkably favorable. 
n the neighborhood of Memphis, Tennessee, the cool 
weather of the past few days has produced lice in the 
cotton -flelds. 


A Porrsvi.E paper says that a new interest 
is to be started in Mauch Cnunk (Penn), in the manu- 
facture of fuel from coal dust and at the 
collieries. Various experiments have, from time to 
time, been tried for the pu of making this refuse 
of coal into good, cheap fuel, but hitherto without suc- 
cess, j 

A Missouri paper, the Middletown “ Ban- 
ner,” tells a story, how 
in that village on top of the 


cipitated am: the 
frightened and dashing the carriage 
oa and how three of the band were 
and devoured, and four others terribly 
One of the fire-engine horses in Atlanta, 
Ga., was sick the other day, and the boys em 
another, leaving him in his piace in the 
when they were called out. After the gone, de0, 
the horse, became restless, and in a short time broke 
his halter and galloped off to the fire, where he took 
his _ beside his mate and remained quite con- 
t 


Tue Auburn “ News” now says that the 
great scheme projected by capitalists of Auburn and 
other cities, and to rival the old Merchants’ Union 
Express Company in the extent of its operations and 
the amount of money invested, is not what is gene- 
rally known by the name of an * = py company, 
being more of what may be called a quick transit 
company. 


Tue real and personal property of California 
is returned by the Assessors at an aggregate not ex- 
ceeding $240 000, The San Francisco “‘ Bulletin ” 
asserts that DI poe under the true value, and it 
believes that if and exact pro) statistics can 
be obtained, California values will be found at least 
three times than they are by the As- 
sessors, and San Francisco valnes alone will foot 
up at least $300,000,000, 


THE population connected with the Protest- 
ant in Africa was estimated, in 1868, at 686,- 
000. It has, for many years back, increased at a 
much more rapid rate than the Roman Catholic mis- 
sion population, and as the whole of Madagascar is 
likely to be soon gained over, it will shortly number 
as many millions as it has now hundreds of thousands; 


and as Catholicism has no similar “yy in 
e Ro- 
man Catholic populations. 


any African country, it will soon outnum 
In digging in his garden at Madison, Indiana, 
the other day, Mr. D. ©, Robinson turned up what 





many suppose to be an idol of some extinct race 
which formerly peopled this continent. It is carved 
out of quartz and limestone, and ev , even to 
the ornaments on the face, is perf 
defined. The head is covered ago Dees, weed 
ly broken off. The skill disp: in the carving 
remarkabie, and evinces fine taste. 








THE COMING MAN. 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


all about the Chinese religion—what the people 
believe and what they do not. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—-ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK YACHT OLUS, AS SEEN FROM THE HOME-STAKEBOAT, LYING OFF THE CLUB GROUNDS, STATEN ISLAND—THE SLOOP GRACIE LOSING HER 


TOP-MAST DURING A SQUALL.—FROM A SEEIUH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 





| quently the scene of a devotion quite as great ; offerings to the gods are placed. There is a | from the incense fills the whole temple, and is far 


| a8 that which one observes in Christian churches. | mat in front of the altar, ané on this mat the | from unpleasant. The ceiling: and walls are 


The adornments of the temples of Confucius | devotees kneel and silently repeat their prayers. | covered with inscriptions in Chinese, all pro- 

are less elaborate than those of the Buddhist | A lamp burns in front of the painting, and on | claiming the character of the place and illus- 
| temples, but they are by no means acking in | either side there are decorations inscribed with | trating the good deeds of the object of adora- 
Ir would require a great deal of space to tell elegance and finished workmanship. the por,| prayers or with words from the pen of the/|tion. After placing an offering upon the altar, 








trait of Confucius is generally represented upon | great sage. The incense is burned, as already | the worshiper bows several times, with bis 
There are | a screen or curtain of silk placed behind the | described, on little sticks, which are Inserted | hands reverentially clasped, and finishes his 


temples to Confucius and temples to Buddha, | altar where the incense is burned and the |in dishes containing sand; the odor arising | ceremonial by kneeling on the carpet. His 


and there are various 
independent sects, just 
as in all other coun- 
tries in the world. 
Even after an explana- 
tion, many people can 
get no very clear no- 
tion of what the Chi- 
nese faith really is, 
and a good many of 
the Celestials are not 
exactly certain about 
it. Confucius is re- 
garded very much as 
the Western nations 
regard Christ, and 
Buddha is looked up- 
on in nearly the same 
light.” The story of 
Buddha is not unlike 
that of Christ, and the 
similarity is so great 
that there are many 
persons who believe 
that. one of them was 
borrowed from the 
other. Buddha is re- 
puted to have been 
born of a virgin, and 
to have astonished 
everybody by remark- 
able wisdom in his 
extreme youth, and by 
many miracles which 
he performed. In many 
of the temples there 
are littie statuettes, re- 
presenting a Chinese 
woman holding a child 
in her arms, and the 
thoughtful spectator at 
once perceives the re- 
semblance to the stat- 
ves and paintings re- 
presenting the Madon- 
na and Infant Christ. 
There are lamissaries 
corresponding to the 
monasteries of Chris 
tendom, and in these 
lamissaries the devo- 
tees of Buddha are 
assembled by thous- 
ands, and pass their 
whole lives in devo- 
tional exercises, just 
asthe monks of Furope 
pass theirs. A Buddh- 
Ist temple is fre- 
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service ended, he dons 
his bat and departs, or 
loiters about the tem- 
ple to meet his friends. 

There is a curious 
mixture of levity and 
devotion among the 
Chinese, not altoge- 
ther in keeping with 
the solemnity of the 
oceasion. Very oftcn 
there will be a little 
group a few feet from 
the altar, criticising 
the worshipers, ani 
discussing the appear- 
ance of the idols or 
other adornments of 
the temple. They will 
even address remarks 
to the idol, and tell 
him his eye js uskew, 
and that he is not sit- 
ting comfortably. The 
worshipers, as soon a8 
they have finished 
their prayers, will join 
the groups and appear 
as unconcerned as 
though they had no 
thought of devvtional 
matters. This seem- 
ing irreverence is by 
no means intentional, 
but arises out of the 
matter-of-fact organ!- 
zation of the Chinese. 
Religion is with them 
a part of the business 
of life, and they per- 
form its duties just as 
they would perform 
anj thing else. 

- They never walk, 
ride, dance, or take 
any exercise that /2 
not required in their 
daily life, and in the 
same way, they only 
go throwgh the re 
quired formula of their 
religion, and give 
themselves no other 
concern about it. But 
there is this difference 
between them and the 
Western nations—that 
they perform cheer- 
fully what is considered 
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THE COMING MAN.—INTERIOR OF A JOSS TEMPLE IN THE CHINESE QUARTER, SAN FRANCISCO—-CHINESE MERCHANTS, AT THEIR MIDDAY DEVOTIONS BEFORE THE ALTAR INVOKING THE FAVOR Or 
J08S.-—-FROM A SEETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


a task by not a few Christians. 
make use of mechanical appliances to facili- 
tate religious matters. Thus the Buddhists 
have prayer-mills, which consist of wheels 
with the spokes. so arranged that prayers can 
be attached to them. When these wheels 
are turned, either by hand or by a wind-mill, 
every revolution counts for an utterance of each 
prayer that is attached. When a gale begins, 
the devotees hang out their mills, and ¢hus 
secure © large number of petitions to heaven 
with very little trouble. The Chinese in San 
Francisco are not addicted to the use of these 
praying machines ; most of the Chinese in Ame- 
rica are from the south of China, while the 
peculiar field of mechanical supplications is in 


THE COMING MAN,-—A OHINESH VENDER OF BOT MEAT ON 
HI8 HOUNDS, 


The Chinese | the northern part of the empire. 








winds at San Francisco are thus allowed a 
waste their strength—so far as praying is con- 
cerned. 
is true, but they are used for other purposes. 
The street-peddler is not unknown among the | 
Chinese ; in fact, he is more common among | 
them than with the Americans. A peripatetic 
vender of thet mysterious but nutritious com- 
pound known as hash is frequently seen in the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco, and his con- 
fiding countrymen honor him with their patron- 
age. He curries his hash in a kettle so ar- 
ranged that it is kept hot by means of burning 
coals beneath it. This kettle is swung in one 
hand, while in the other he has a ladle for 
measuring it out to hie custom- 
ers ; and so confiding are the 
Chinese, or so lacking in fastidi- 
ousness, that they will even buy 
their hash from a stranger, and 
ask no questions about it. 
Could such things be in a 
Caucasian community? A well- 
bred American is frequently 
suspicious about the concoction 
of composite dishes, aud will 
ask impertinent questions of | 
the man who sells them. But | 
if the flavor be all right, what 
is the use of grumbi:ng, even 
though the paw of a rat, ora 





piece of brass with “ Fido” | 
engraved upon it, shouid be | 
found in the hash-plate. A 


Chinese might eat bis dinner 
with evident relish, thougn he 
might not devour the bit of 
brass. 

The Chinese have a great 
many inconsistencies of char. | 
acter; among these may be 
mentioned thelr economy and | 

| 
i 
| 


frugality, and at the same time 
their inveterate passion for 
gambling. Frequently before 
undertaking anything, a Chi-| 
nese will toss for luck, and de- | 
cide by chance what is best for 
him to do. Many of them will | 
lose in a single evening ail | 
their earnings for a week, and | 
some of the heavier gamblers 
will get rid of thousands of dol- 
lars in an hour or two. Fre- 
quently a laborer, who is about | 
to by something to eat, will 
camle with tne venier to de- | 


| prit have money, and the ex- 


The high , cide whether he shall have the article for | most desirable breeze. 


nothing or shall pay double for it. Andso grave 
a subject as matrimony they sometimes decide 


drawing sticks from a bundle. 

In China there is one way of using the lottery 
that has a great deal of ghastliness about it. 
One mode of capital punishment is by hacking 
the criminal to pieces with knives; he is tied 
to a post, in the presence of an assemblage of 
his countrymen, and a covered basket, full of 
sharp knives, is brought forward. Each knife 
is marked for a particular part of the body— 
one for the feet, another for the legs, another 
for the hands, and so on through the lot, The 
executioner thrusts his hand under the cover. 
and draws a knife at random ; 
he then uses it for the part of 
the body indicated—if for the 
feet, he proceeds to skin them, 
and then cut them off; if for 
the hands, they are served in 
the same way. The knives are 
taken from the basket, one after Jia 
another, and used until one aN 
for the neck or heart is reach- 
ed, when the sufferings of the 
condemned man are brought 
to an end. 

When the friends of the cul- 


ecuitoner will negotiate, they 
bribe him to draw a fatal knife 
early in the game, and thus 
make the torture a brief one. 
The crowd is disgusted when 
the sport is abruptly termina- 
ted in this way, and, conse- 
quently, the executioner must 
be liberally paid for any cour- 
tesy in se.ecting his knives. 





ANNUAL REGATTA OF 
THE NEW YORK YACHT 
CLUB. 


THE annual r of the 
New York Yacht Club took place 
on Tuesday, June 14, and afford- 
ed an unusual degree of ex- 
citement and enjoyment to all 

pants. During the pre- 
vious night a heavy sea fog set ¥ 
in, which somewhat disheart- = 
ened the yachtmen, but in good 
season & brisk wind sprang up, 
which subsequently became @ 
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It is doubtful if any 
| former regatta of this Club was so largely at- 
| tended: Eight good-sized steamboats, and .no 


They turn a great many windmills, it | by a little game, such as turning a wheel, or | end of tugs, pilot-boats, and yachts were saliing 


in the vicinity of the course, literally packed 
with ladies and gentlemen. 

A wind sufficient for a send-off was blowing 
at the hour of starting, and the little White Cap 
wafted slowly away with the lead, her only 
competitor, the Storm King, following in her 
wake. The Gracie took the windward of her 
class handsomely, the Sadie, Kate, Elaine, and 
Breeze in the order named. All these vessels 
bore away southward of the stake, on the star- 
board tack, while the schooners, which lay far 
below them, had to sail by it to westward. and, 
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THE COMING MAN.—A CHINESE TRADER AT THE ALTAR OF 


7088, TOSSING STICKS FOR LUCK. 
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as they were all compelled to come once about 
after the start to do so, the little fellows were 
well down in the lower bay ere their more 
wieldy competitors had weathered the stake. 
The schooners slipped their cables in great part 
at the first sound of the whistle signal, and 
passed to the leeward stake as follows : Madgie, 
Tidal Wave, Fleetwing, Alarm, the remainder 
in a cluster, save the Phantom, which was all 
aboard. Once started, and under way without 
the occurrence of accident, the judges’ boat 
steamed slowly away to the spar buoy at the 
South-West Spit, followed by ail the steam ves- 
sels numbered above. In less than ten min- 
utes from the starting of the last class a fresh 
four-knot breeze sprang up, which, though it 
abated a trifle before the first vessel turned the 
Spit buoy, ripened into a full seven-knot one 
shortly after, chopped up the sea considerably, 
and made the mightiest of the fleet stagger. It 
was just what the yachtmen had prayed for, 
however, and their vessels, close hauled to the 
freshened gale, rose, and dipped, and disap- 
peared as if forever, and then rose again, now 
luffing, and then down in the trough of the sea ; 
and never one of them reefed a mainsail or 
furled a topsail, but kept defiantly on, challeng- 
ing the steamers even to overhaul them as they 
squared away to the open se&. It was a very 
pretty sight, made exciting because of the ap- 
parent danger. Few, indeed, were they on 
board the yachts that did not feel the effects of 
the spray, as it dashed over the starboard, or 
suffer a cold bath by the shipping of a strong 
sea on the leeward, when the vessel would 
gently luff up and release her water-load 
through the scuppers. 

The White Cap, Gracie, and Phantom proved 
themselves the leaders of their classes. The 
conduct of the various captains and sailing- 
masters deserves especial mention, since they 
were often put to a full test of seamanship and 
courage to work their vessels freely in a wind 
which frequently threatened to carry everything 
away. 








THE GRAVE OF OSCEOLA. 


NeaR Fort Moultrie, harbor of Charleston, 
lies all that is mortal of the once famous war- 
chief of the Seminole Indians, the proud and 
dogged Osceola—pronounced by his people 
As-se-ho-lar. Osceola was not of pure Indian 
descent. His father was an Englishman, named 
Powell, and his mother was the daughter of a 
Cherokee chief of Florida, in which then de- 
pendency of Spaim the warlike half-breed was 
born. While Osceola was on a visit to Fort 
King, his wife, who was the daughter of a 
fugitive slave woman, was claimed as a slave 
by the owner of her mother, and was carried 
offas such. Upon this, Osceola spoke angrily. 
using expressions which so alarmed General 
Thompson, the Indian agent, that he caused 
him to be seized and confined in irons for six 
days. On his liberation, the haughty chief, 
with all the hate of his mother’s race stirred in 
his heart against the pale-faces, moodily re- 
turned to his fastnesses in the all but impene- 
trable swamps of his native land, and there 
gathering around him the few braves of his 
once powerful people, declared war against 
the whites, and toward the close of the month 
of December, 1835, he killed General Thomp- 
son and four othef men. This was the begin- 
ning of the second Seminole war. Osceola, at 
the head of a band of Indians and fugitive 
slaves, on the same day surprised and mas- 
sacred Major Dade and a detachment of 110 
United States soldiers. Two days later, with 
200 followers, he encountered General Clinch 
and 600 Americans at the crossing of the With- 
lagoochee, and, after a hard-fought action of 
upward of an hour, was compelled to retreat. 
The Seminole chief was disabled by a wound 
early in the battle. Subsequently he fought 
several actions against the troops under Gene- 
ral Gaines, and on the 9th of June, 1836, led a 
most daring and well-conducted assault upon 
the fortified post at Micanopy, which was re- 
pulsed with difficulty by the garrison of 300 
regular troops. Some days later, he defeated 
the United States troops at Fort Doane, For 
upward of a year he conducted the struggle 
against superior forces with energy, valor, and 
consummate skill. At length, on the 23d of 
October, 1837, while holding a conference, 
under a flag of truce, with General Jessup, 
near St, Augustine, he was treacherously seized, 
with a number of his followers, and taken to 
Fort Moultrie, where he was closely confined 
until his death. Osceola died as he had lived 
—a hater of the race from which his father 
had sprung. He lay on his couch in the cell 
assigned him, and with a frown, dark as 4 
cloud, on his not unhandsome face, he folded 
his arms across his ample chest, and “ thus his 
spirit quietly passed to the happy hunting- 
grounds of the Seminoles, where his braves 
were impatiently awaiting his presence.” Os- 
ceola was a man of fine presence. He was 
only 36 years old at his death. 


meinen 


Rkp OCxroun’s Warn Recorpv.—The Omaha 
Herald, of a recent date, says of this renowned chief- 
tain: “Red Cloud is now, and has been for more 
thap twenty years, the head chief of the Sioux Na- 
tion. He (as are all the others) is of the Ogallalla 
tribe, and has a history, which, if written in extenso, 
would be a most remarkable one. He is fifty-three 
years old, and has been engaged in eighty-seven bat- 
ties, in which he received a great many wounds, none 
of however, of a very serious nature. These 
battles have been with the Pa Snakes, Black- 
feet, U Crows and Omahas. Ina which oc- 
carved inrty-three years ago, when he was one of the 

ngest the braves, he engaged with ® perty of 
{25 warriors of his tribe, only twenty-five whom 
escaped He was wounded ce, and 80 
tinguished himself for "ES eal that he was made 4 








: 


lantry and prowess. 
rose in rank, until he ob- 
tion which he holds to-day. 
He is looked upon by people as one of the greatest 
warriors that ever wielded the death-dealing toma- 
hawk, while in the councils his sagacity and eloquence 
for him not only the admiration and re- 
plicit fence of ail his subjects.” 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A THrtr1iNne tale—The rattlesnake’s. 
Aw air of importance—One’s first breath. 


Goop Roaming Catholics—The Sisters of 
Charity. 


A sustNess that is always picking up—A rag- 
AR 2... 18 ys p up rag 


Piayep out—Base-ball ; because it can’t be 
played in—doors. 


A maxrm for the salad season—Two heads 
are better than one. 


Ir sixteen drachms make one ounce; how 
many will destroy all scruples? 


War is a screw in tight like a screw in loose? 
— Because it is in-secure. 


Way are the girls in Missouri always sweet ? 
—Because they are Mo. lasses. 


A apy calls the little memorandum her 
eee ay sends in with the meat, “ pencilings by the 
weigh. 


Waar is the difference between a falling star 
and a fog? One is missed in heaven, and the other 
mist on earth, 


A rare lecturess says “there is no work a 
man can do but that will be better done by having a 
= at its side.” How about currying a kicking 


“Ma,” said a little boy, ‘has auntie got bees 
in her mouth?” “No, my dear; why do you ask?” 
“Cause Captain Jones caught hold of her, and said 
he was as to take honey from her lips ; and she 
said, ‘ Well, make haste.’ ” 


Some mad wag in Richmond, Va., has sent 
to one of the local papers, as original, an extract 
from the Song of Solomon, and the editor introduces 
it by styling it trash, and saying that it is a fair speci- 
men of the poetical effusions which are daily thrown 
into his. waste-basket. 


An English duke, now living, wrote the fol- 
lo letter, when marquis, to a friend with whom 
he had agreed to inspect some carriages. “ It will not 
be necessary to meet to-morrow to look for a carriage. 
From a remark made by the duke”’ (his father) * to- 
day, I fancy I am going to be married.” 


Lire, young man, is onl, 
A slippery piece of ice ; y 

No girl there—it’s lonely ; 

One girl there—it’s nice. 


An up-country miner stopping over night at 
a hotel at Tolo, Ual., awoke and found his bed on fire. 
Slowly he arose and walked down-stairs, remarking 
to the proprietor as he passed him, ‘‘I say, Stig, take 
some water up stairs and put that fire out ; it’s get- 
ting rather too warm up there.”’ 


A WELI-ENowN journal says of an eccentric 
old lady who recently died in England, that “an in- 
uest On the body showed that the deceased was the 

es of a Spanish nobleman of high distinction,”’ 
wi only shows that science is such a wonderful 
thing, that few know anything about it. 


A Wisconsm paper has the following: ‘‘A 
man, who is owing us a little bill, said he would call 
last week and pay us, if he was alive. He still ap- 
pears on the street, but as he did not call, it is natu- 
rally supposed that he is dead, and walking around to 
save funeral expenses.” 


CHILDREN as well as grown people are some- 
times fearfully satirical in their remarks, and we have 
an illustration of this fact, in the utterance of a little 
tet eg old girl, whose family were on the eve of de- 
parting from their old homestead, in a suburb of Bos- 
ton, for a new home in Chicago. Just as they were 
leaving the house, the little girl turned, and ing 
for a moment on the premises, said, quite gravely : 
“Good bye, house; good bye, garden 

flowers ; good bye, birds ; good bye, God 
to Chicago i” 


Tue approach of the census-taker has 
prompted some journalist to trot out Saxe’s funny 
sketch, which runs like this : 
“¢Got any children ?’ the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine ; 
The lady shook her Saxon curis, 
And civilly answered, ‘ Nein.’ 
“ ¢ Husband, of course?’ the marshal sald 
To the lady from over the Rhine ; 
The lady shook her Saxon curls, 
And civilly answered, ‘ Nein,’” 


Ex-Governor Vance tells the following story 
of a legal friend: “Judge , Sir, is as great a 
stickier for forms as any man in the country. One 
day a soldier, who had been battered considerably in 
the war, was brought in as awitness. The udge told 


3; good bye, 
1—J’m going 





him to hold up his right hand. ‘Can’t do it, sir,’ 
said the man. ‘W not?’ ‘Got a shot in that 
arm, sir,’ ‘Then hold up your left.’ The man said 


that he had got a shot in that arm, too. ‘Then,’ said 
the judge, sternly, ‘you must hold up your leg. No 
man can be sworn, sir, in this court, by law, unless 
he holds up something ’” 

In the Chaicage Daily American, dated June 


4th, 1842, “A. V, M,” contributes an original Fog 
entitled ‘‘ The Country Girls,’’ in which occurs the fol- 


lowing : 
“They wear their healthy blushes, 
ey walk with form erect, 


They wear their own wrought homespun, 
And gew-gaw show rej 
No Grecian bend affected, 


No ambling, mincing pace, 
No scornful tossing of the head, 

No modish, wry grimace.” 
The “Grecian bend” in 1842! How old-fashioned 
our belles have become ! 


Waen will congregations learn to sing in 
unison? If a collection of sacred hymns was pub- 
lished, showing all the syllables that are drawn out 
during choral worship, it would be difficult to see any 
relation to the originals. Better let cracked-voiced, 
short-winded saints keep quiet than to screech out 
such agony as the following, supposed to be from 
“Rock of Ages”: 

* Shoo-hoo-hood my-hi to-hears 

For-eh-ver-her flow-ho, 

Shoo-hoo-hood my-hi ze-heal 
No languor kno-ho, 

Thi-his for her si-hin could 
No-hot ah-ha to-hone 

Thou-how muh-hust sa-have, 
And thou-how ah-ha-lone, 

In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy craw-hoss !-hi cling.” 


One day, as Professor Hobbs—who is gen- 
erally adorned with rather mature raiment—was 
crossing a corn-field, he was sudderly attacked with 
one of those paralytic strokes of learning on the 
brain ; and as he stood, hat in hand, in the hot sun, 
hour after hour, pursuing a train of thought on some 
scientific subject, a crow, which had been watching 
him all the while, finally came to the conclusion that 
he was @ genuine scarecrow, and, picking up @ dead 
monse which it accidentally came across, described a 
few majestic circles in the air, and alighted on the 
professor’s head to eat it (the mouse), Just then the 
professor came to, and clapping his hat oft with a jerk, 
started for home. Of course there was something of 
a flutter in the region of the learned man’s jdeas, and 
the crow becoming entangled in his wig, was soon on 





hia diasecting-table contributing to science. 


Sometarxc Azsovur Wurtstirnc. — Good 
whisting may sometimes be heard, but, as a rule, a 
ewer will outstrip any well-bred man in whistling. 

he reason is, probabiy, that he is never haunted by 
a Sense of the ridiculousness of his face as he purses 
his mouth into the form for whistling. A friend of 
mine, who enjoyed a far-famed reputation for whist- 
ling, was repeatedly asked to exercise his talent at 
dinner and evening parties. But he would comply 
with the request only on condition that he might be 
permitted to turn his back on the company. His 
demand was on all occasions , Whereupon he 
would turn round and begin to whistle any tune he 
was desired. One day he was asked to favor his 
friends with a piece from “La Sonnambula,” and, 
as was his wont, he wheeled round, and fixing his 
eyes on the ground, commenced whistling- Happen- 
ing, however, to raise his eyes, toward the conclusion 
of the air, he saw, in a large mirror before him, the 
countenance of his auditors, some of whom were try- 
ing to restrain their mirth. This was too much for 
him, and the tune was abruptly put a stop to, by a 
loud burst of laughter from the gentleman himself, 
An Englishman, some years since, gave several 
specimens of his skill in whistling, and got up a class 
to teach it. Of course there was giggling before the 
lesson commenced, but it was presently exhausted ; 
and the class, with solemn faces, waited for the 
tutor, who was trilling a few preparatory candenzas. 
The order came; ‘Gentlemen, prepare to pucker !” 
as he pursed up his lips. The class never got beyond 
that point. 


Worps or Atarm.—There is a want of sono- 
rousness in the English language which is especiaily 
felt when we desire to make ourselves heard at a dis- 
tance in giving an alarm. The “hoy!” or “hi! to 
which we have recourse, or the ‘‘coney”’ of the Aus- 
tralian settler, answers well enough to call attention 
in ordinary cases, but do not summon the hearer in- 
stantly to our assistance. “ Help!’ “ police!” are 
not Open sounds, and do not carry like the French 
“a moi !” or “au secours /” which ring well through 
the air. It would be a great advan if any one 
would invent a good resonant cry, which should be 
understood to mean urgency. The constable who, at 
the recent Bristol tragedy, shouted “ Fire |? to alarm 
the mob, showed his sense and presence of mind. The 
word strikes ereney on the ear, and carries the idea 
of danger with it. The late Mr. Charles Sheridan, in 
attempting to land from a steamer one dark night, 
fell into the water, and escaped with some dificult 
from his perilous position. “What did you do? 
asked a friend to whom the accident was narrated, 
“Why, what do you think ?’”’ answered his niece, Mrs, 
Norton. “Instead of screaming ‘murder !’ or ‘fire!’ 
as any One of sense would have done under the cir- 
cumstances, he only swam, and called ‘boat!’ Of 
course no one went to his assistance.” 


Tux Mostc or Insrcts.—In the proceedings 
of the Natural wy Society of Rhenish Prussia 
and Westphalia (26ter Jahrang, 2te Halfte) is an inter- 
esting article on this subject by Dr. Landois. He di- 
vides the various sounds emitted by insects into three 
claases, which he calls noise, musical note, and voice. 
A voice is the sound syn by the organs of respi- 
ration, asin man. If the sound is produced mechan- 
ically by the friction of external parts of the body, it 
is called a note when musical, a noise when unmusi- 
cal. Orthopetra (crickets, etc.) possess the power of 
expressing sound only in the form of a musical note, 
as in the case of the male grasshopper. Among Coleo- 
petra {the beetle class) we find both a note and voice, 
Among Diptera (fies and gnats) the voice is quite 
common, cially with the smaller flies and midges; 
but it is often ay reciable to the human ear in con- 
sequence of its high pitch. Among Lepidoptera 
——- and moths) the musical note is rarely 
oun 


Sryrz or Writtnc.—Style means such an 
arrangement of, words as shall make the author’s 
meaning rise up in the logical order of the ideas, and 
thus save the reader all needless toil ; such a choice of 
phrases and balance of clause and structural grace of 
sentence as shall satisfy the sense of beauty; such a 
propriety, economy, and harmony of expression as 
shall tell the reader exactly what the writer means, 
tell it with a business-like brevity and artistic beauty. 
All these qualities characterize style of the highest 
order. Style is therefore an expedient to make read- 
ing easy, and to perpetuate the life of living thought. 
Of all the badly written books bequeathed by past 
generations, none have lived but those of transcendent 
intellectual merit, or those to which a supreme histor- 
ical value is lent by their pictures of vanished days ; 
whereas, writing of the secondary intellectual rank 
may be kept green by the vitality of its artistic work- 
manship. 


How tHe “ Herepitary Rutine Crass” or 
GREAT BRITAIN CARE FOR THEIR “ FELLOW-SUB- 
JECTS.”’—Estates of ten, fifteen, and even twenty 
square miles are kept in Scotland without 2 human 
being upon them, and not even a sheep ts allowed to 
graze thereon, in order that the nobleman or other 
who owns the land may have what is called his deer 
forest—which means his deer mountains—well stocked 
with red deer. This fact impels a philanthropist in 
Scotland to exclaim: “In America, in the forests, 
you turn out the wild animals in order to make way 
for man, that he may cultivate the land. In this 
country we turn out man in order to make way for 
the wild animals.” 


A Texan Jupcr’s Cuarce To a Dereticr 
Jurny.—After a verdict had been rendered in a late 
trial in Austin County, Texas, the judge addressed 
the jury in this way: “ By your verdict you have said 
the accused is guilty of no crime. Your verdict being 
contrary to law, contrary to the evidence, and con- 
trary to the charge of the court, the court disapproves 
of your action in the strongest ible manner, It is 
by such verdicts as this upon the part of petit jurors, 
thatffexas has been brought,into disrepute among the 
other States of this Union.” 


Savr Lake a Fasnronante Sumarer Resort. 
—It is asserted that a at many fashionable and 
curious people will spend a portion of the summer at 
and near Salt Lake City. The Mormons hold forth 
inducements to visitors, and are anxious to get up 
for their home in the wilds a watering-place reputa- 
tion. 


Tae New Minister To THe Unitep States 
FROM FRANCE.—The Paris and London journalists— 
judging from the tone of their papers—appear to be 
greatly pleased at the appointment of Prévost-Paradol 
as French Minister to Washington. He is said to be 
a Liberalist. 


Mr. Dicxens’s Fortuxz.—It is said that Mr. 
Dickens has left a fortune of £80,000 sterling. Six 
monthly parts of the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood” are 
finished, and the rest of the story is so outlined as to 
leave its completion easy. It is understood, the Times 
continues, that Wilkie Collins undertakes the task. 


Goop News ror New Yorrers.—The clause 
in the National Revenue Bill, im ing a tax of three 
per cent, on the gross receipts of railroads, which was 
struck out by the House of Representatives, it is sald 
will result in reducing city railroad fares back to five 
cents. 





A Nommgn or Moorr’s Ruzat New Yorxer 
(the Great National JUustrated Rural, Literary, and 
Family Newspaper), will be sent free to every reader 
of PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER who 
sends address to D. D. T. Moors, 41 Park Row, New 


York. 
INTERESTING TO LADIOS- 


* * * “J have had a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine in constant use for twelve years. I think it 
the best family machine in use.” —Jo/in Higgins, Lez- 











ington, Ky 





Dr. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magica) 


Beautifier, 
THIS preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes it — after by ladies coming from or going 
to the most distant countries, for it has no equal or 


i 
rival in its beau’ qualities. Like all other of Dr. 
GOURAUD’S preparations, this has extended its sale 
until it has become a specialty by its own merits, and 
is not the creature of mere adv notoriety. It 
is recommended from one customer to another on 
actual knowledge of its value and utility. Prepared 
pA hy Mg Me ~~ Street, removed from 

roadw; ew York, and to ‘ 
Ay ay, be had of all drag 


The Prettiest Woman in N. — 
wie =? ott known in our fashionavle pi ety for 
her distingue ap ee and beautiful complexion, 
was once & sallow, rough-skinned girl, chagrined at 
her rea, freckled face. She pitched into Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, and is now as pretty in complexion 
as she is charming in manners, article over- 
comes freckles, tan, sallowness, moth-patches, ring- 
marks, etc., and makes one look ten years younger 
than theyare, Magnolia Balm for a transparent com- 
plexion, and Lyon’s Kathairon to make the hair plen- 
tiful, luxuriant, soft, and delicate, have no rivals. The 
cee ee egy bute e turning gray, eradi- 
cates dandruff, an e best and cheapest dres 
in the world. _ —_ 














Carpet & Upholstery Department, 


WHOLESALE AND ROUTAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 
FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


. ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT $1.25 PER 
YARD. 

5-FRAME BRUSSELS AT $2 PER YARD. 
FRENOH MOQUETTES AND AXMINSTERS, 
ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS. 

THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, VENETIANS, Erc, 
OIL-CLOTHS, MATTINGS, in fancy red-checked 
and white, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, FURNITURE COVER- 
INGS, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, LACE AND 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, WINDOW HOLLANDS, 
SHADE FIXTURES, SPRING AND HAIR MAT- 
TRESSES, Etc. 

N. B.—Cabinetmakers’ ana Upholsterers’ attention 
is called to the above stock, offering great induce- 
ments. Hotels, Steamers and Private Residences 
fitted up at short notice. 





ALTMAN, BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue, 
Will open to-morrow morning 

200 ps. Gros Grain Black Silk, at $1.50. 

200 ps. Gros Grain Black Silk, at $1.75. 

100 ps., still better and wider, at $2.25. 

These silks were bought at the late panic sales, and 

warranted 26 per cent. less than value. 

AUt™ AN, BROS: & CO., Sixth Avenue, 
Have just received, and will offer to-morrow, 

10 cases new Buff Linens, 4-4, at 23c. 

10 cases new colors in Linens, at 30c. 

200 ps. Figured and Silk Grenadines, only 45c. 

2000 ps. new Spring and Summer Goods, all put 

down to 25c., worth 35c, to 60c. 

NAPKINS, TOWELS AND TABLE LINEN AT 

HALF PRICES. 


AUMMAN, BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 





LADIES’ MADE-UP WALKING SUITS, 
EVENING DRESSES AND STREET SUITS, 

At less than the price of making, 
CORSETS AT GREAT BARGAINS! BARGAINS!! 
Thompson Glove-fitting Corsets, at $1. 


LACE SACQUES! LACE SACQUES! 


REAL LLAMA LACE SACQUES, $10 and upwards. 


ALTMAN, BROTHERS & CO., 


331 and 323 Sixth Avenue. 





ASCOYNE, THE SANDAL WOOD 
TRADER, @ new and exceeding interesting 
story, will begin soon in FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. pared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. ¥. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A Series 
of Portraits of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
Schools will soon begin in the BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. . 








A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 








HISKERS, MUSTACHE OR HAIR 

warranted to won man or boy in 21 days, 
or money refunded. mt free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Illinois. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced ae 
the use of trusses. Pamphiets illustrating bad cases © 
Rupture, before and cure, with other informs. 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt © 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


BAD “THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 4 capital 
story, in FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER, No, 266, ready June 25th. 


YOU HAVE NOT READ “ HID- 
4 DEN AWAY,” get No, 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S 

















CHIMNEY CORNER, and begin it at once. 
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ht Per Cent. Per Annum 
Big in Go 


’ 
FREE FROM U.S. GOVERNMENT TAX. 


THE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


ST, JOSEPH 
DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a thirty-year sinking fund bond, issued 
only upon a completed road, and bear eight per cent. 
interest in gold, payable on the 15th August and 16th 
February, in New York, London, or Frankfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500, coupons or registered, and se 
cured by an absolute and only mortgage upon the en- 
tire line, including all description ef rolling stock and 
equipments. This is one hundred and eleven miles 
in length, the largest portion of which is completed 
and successfully operated in the daily running of reg- 
ular trains, the earnings of which are now in excess 
of the interest liabilities on this issue of bonds ; over 

$1,500,000 
has already been ¢ ded upon this road from stock 
subscriptions and donations. The Company are en- 
tirely free from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend 


them, and will furnish pamphiets, maps, and all in- 
formation. 


PRICE 974 AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN OCUR- 
RENOY. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


NO. 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
769-72 








E. BAKER & CO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE CHARTREUSE, etc. 


The Best American Champagne. 
767tf 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 667 Broadway, Now York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or 

ans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 








Keyed Rolls. 
White Rub- 
Le Spiral 
ogs. Bas 
Working. 
Has Ourved 
Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best. 
The Oheap- 
est. 


TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beckman St., N. ¥.] PROV., R. I. 
yrta4 W. PIERCE’S 
“HIDDEN AWAY,” 


of wonderful power, a plot fall of interest, 








KEYED ROLLS, 
SPIRALGEAR. © 





A 


DEGRAAEF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York; 
Still continne to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and \\ Lolesale prices, 





of Gold Watches is 80 
gold ones costing $150. 
lever, equaling in appea 


All our watches are in 





Metal, $2 to $8. 
price. 





The goods of C. 


‘at. 
TO CLUPBS.—Where Six watches are ordered 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING-WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal’ 
(Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thoro’ 
tested during the last four years, and thefr reputation for time and as imit 
Prices: Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appea’ 
We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full-jeweled patent 
we charge only $25. Al! our watches fully 
Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 
The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—JW. ¥. Tribune. 
E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. . 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat 


at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be for eg ye Se 


hly 
ons 
ell established as to require no recommendations, 
rance and for time to 
extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 


w 

e' 
Those of id ones. 
rance @ $250 gold watch. For these magnificent watches 
teed by special certificate. 
hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins 


Times. 


©O., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





NUNNS & SEIL, 


8349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSENG 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 





a 





.A GENTS. WANTED—($10 PER DAY)—by the 
£ ri SONY aN LSPxc MACHINE C0., BOSTON, 


MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 769-72 
\ ONDERFUL STRANGE.—By send- 
ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you 
will receive the name, Post-office address and portrait 
of your future Husband or Wife, and also a correct 
History of your future Life, and the date of your 
marriage. Address Box 98, Ovid, Mich. 770-73 


OUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Meadville Theological School (Unitarian) 


{DUCATES MINISTERS, gives $160 
-4 a year to worthy beneficiaries. Begins August 


29. Write 
765-9 A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 














MNHE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the ws | 
are givep in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Bosion 
Journal. 





LOTTERY 


ROYAL HAVANA 
OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
» nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








t 
VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out using @ For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. P4 


SAMPSON’ 


WE'S  & 
SCALES 
RFA Np BN lOp 


RAILROAD, HAY, COAL, WAREHOUSE, GRO 
CERS’, and DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 
ELLISON & OO., 
Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New York. Send 
for Circulars. 777-84 


SYCHOMANOY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the perpenes of 
life. 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B.A, A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Fighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOUR .OWN PRINTINC. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and offices, 


$15, $20, $30. Send for a circular to 
LOWE PRESS 00., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured Sim. 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. “ Hidden Away,” the best American 

Story ever issued, has just commenced. 


s2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free, Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattie- 
boro, Vt. 




















M4g Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a kage. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 
GENTS WANTED in every city, town, 
and village for the largest and most successfal 
DOLLAR HOUSE in the country—ONLY ONE endorsed 
by the leading Papers and Express Cos. of the United 
States Our goods give universal satisfaction, our pre- 
miums to Agents CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks 
are free. Having two houses—Boston and Chicago— 
our facilities are UNEQUALED, and our business ex- 
ceeds in amount all other concerns in this trade com- 
bined. sg@-Send for CIRCULARS and FREE CLUB to 
Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, or 
158 State Street, Chicago. 
700-4 








(Oo AS 290.FOR 1° CLASS 700° 
>. ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


THE NOVELTY JOB 










> > PRINTING, and is second 
, v0 none for the use of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. In- 
; comparably the best present 
e 4 that could be made to a boy 
- . orgirl. Prices of Presses, 
$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with 
testimonials and specimens of type and printing, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 FEDERAL 
St., Boston, Mass., or to C. ©. THURSTON, No. 16 
College Place, New York ; KELLY, HOWELL & LUD 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. “The 
press gives entire satisfaction.”—J. A. Walker, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. ‘“ Equal to any other press in its ability 
to do good work.”—American Union, Macon, Ga. 
‘Has supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, 
well-finished, and ey press."’—John Cussons, 
Glen Allen, Va. ‘‘It does all that it is promised to 
do."—Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 








HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





TANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEW- 
\ ING MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted for 5 years. Price 
$15, All other machines with an ander-feed sold for 
$15 or less are infringements. Address OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIlL., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass, 769-72 





RANK LESLIP’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most poems paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 





delineated with a master-hand, is now 
in FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
R, for sale everywhere. 


Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


PRINTING PRESS is | 

the best and cheapest press 
' ever made, with which to 

DO YOUR O N 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY OOR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 





Alea WANTED—SAMPLES FREE—$30 TO $60 
per week guarranteed to either sex. Goods new, 
and as staple as four. Send 6c, for return postage. 
D. G. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., yd 
167-7 





A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples Jrve. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
770-77 


S25 





URI Ww EX ATrFE! 
BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT FREE. 
/% It curis straight hair in beautiful curls on the 
FIRsT application. Address, with stamp, 
770-73 Pror. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 





HE MAGIC EGG.—<Agents ‘vanted.— 

Sample and terms mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
| W. EABL, 26 Laight street, New York. 
70- . 





IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
etc,, at redaced prices, warranted and sent by 
express, 0.0,.D., to be examined before paid for, Libe- 
ral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for a 
price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 

WORKS, 179 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or a for. 

70-77 





ACK RANDALL, THE DOOTOR’S 
BOY, anew and exceedingly interesting Story 
will ‘soon begin in PRANK LESLIB°S BOYS! 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


IVOROES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
| where, No charge in advance ; advicefree. Address 








Book AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containiag 4 larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind flads 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
& lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 
Agents are every where meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 
One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 
One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 
One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 
And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 
In fact, it is the book af all books in the field, has 
no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 
parties, sects, and sections, and justifies ei the en- 
comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracie.”"—N. Y¥, Herald, 


“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very t stretch, ».% we added 
theatre and museum also.”—N. ¥. Daybook, | 


“It is the cheapest book ever printed.’’—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopaedia to families.”—N. ¥. Hx- 
press, 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. Y. Times, 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—. ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other coyntry. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Tl, and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
)VERY_ FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexce yo CS 4 , full of 


ptionab’ 
excellent illustrations and the most 
stories and sketches. 


INVALIDS’ 
TRAVELING-OHAIRB, 
From $15 to $40, 

for in and out door use. 
And one having the use of the 
hands can propel and F sgaky = 
He no use of hands, 
can push @ 








? s to order, 
PATENT SEDAN CARRYING 
send stamp for circular. 


and 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No. 90 William St., New York. 








ANTED—AGEnTS to sell a thoroughly good do- 
mestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory given, Business vey 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., Leper boy profit 
per day. Onesold 350 in a small town, an 1000 tn 
6 towns ; another 31 in calling on 33 families. 
outfit $3. No danger of imposi 


m. Send for circular, to 102 Way street, 
Scoeea, Ines. ’ {TTTLEFILLD & DAME. 


HIDDEN AWAY. 


NCOMMON ATTRACTION IN 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY OORMER, “ HID- 
DEN AWAY,” a@ novel by Etta W. Pierce, 
which, for génuinie merit, will take a high 
rank in American fiction. In plot, in - 
guage, in character, it shows the ofa 
master-hand, It is b 


far the most 
story issued during season, and deserves 
the perusal of al! who 








| M. Hovsg, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. (770-782 


e 
o can appreciate a novel of 
the highest excellence. 
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LARGEST---BEST---CHEAPEST ! 
INDUSTRY, TA UT, Libe- 
saley, end the Best Talent, ‘have, for over 


upon 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, 


$n0, © 9 mee BO new pee cutee & Largest, 

ILLUSTRATED RURAL, LITERARY, 
rat EBEELY in the World. Tens of thou- 
sands of wide-awake People, a: over the Continent, 
take and admire the Ruka. t for Ita superior bitty, 
Vatue, IMustrations, Style, etc 


THE PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 
For 
tne moet Begant y rintet, A00y 2 Bild, “Widely 
Circulated, and ~ Paper, a3 a 
GEue GAA aes Beds Ob ae omens OF Pe” 
PR al gare reaped an 


Y and FaMILy 
Spo 
Markets, Crops, etc., are full and 

i ide salar @ of Min LESLIE'S ILLUS- 
a n= Bg A 


another first class 
paper. should take whe RunaL, ‘rrhioh is National in 
racter and Objects, and has « Continentai Circula 





sia Caan - “or 25 numb July $3 be it' 4 
r volume num z year. 
t.cbs. Subscribe Now sa 


® D.D.T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 
WO step soem sto sel. the HOME SHUTTLE 
makes the 








liable to p 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., — Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chicago, lil., or St. Louis, M 0. 769-772-0 


FURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 and 77 Spring Street, corner of Crosby, 
Manufacturers of 


EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE 


767) FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES. [tf-o 


“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 Airy STREET. 


Lace Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. will receive prompt attention. 


(Established 1833. ) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFEAN O SS. 


instruments are Jesnomneed by 2 by - the lead 

A tS 

are used by the Maretzek Italian Troupe 
Academ: 


ety con eek 5 Shy rd of 
Music, a 2; oes = a yy 
Richings O : pera Troupe a A all’s Concerts ; an at 
Dconesrte n the United States, 

















WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. ¥., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


FISHERMEN ! 


Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
aa Send for Price List. [770-782-0] Baltimore, Md. 


This is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with 1 ae, ©, hetght, omer of eyes and hair, you will 
receive. en ee 1, @ correct picture of your 
nd or wife, with name and date of mar- 
Address W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
. N. Afaress 770-81-0 


GET THE VERY BEST 
LIFE-LIKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 























bb | ee ene ae, 
1 minent persons sent on receip 
me prise.” K apts EIL inpron 119 and 121 Nassau seen, 
ew 


£150,000, 000 


Sterling in money amon sain unclaimed in 
ew poy os Scotland, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
Gun’s index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 
and cases of unclaimed morey. 


yh 

(Part 5, ee eee ee , price 15 
cents. JOHN HOOPER & CO. No. 41 Park Row, New 
York City 7169-81 °o 











72 roadway, New York. 





SECRETS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The book thor- 
yt eae ever published, = 


Rm - Po up 
all from the lowest to the 
officers Congressmen as well as operators 





a LITERAR 
while. its epitome of the News, |* 








THE BOMBAY OUTDONE. 


The great s United States, U. 8. Grant commander, runs down the barle ‘‘ Cuba,’’ and, 
amid cries of * el tee 0 rand signals of distress, Wen! permits her crew to perish. 


ALL WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
Pm The place is apr more — than most any other place in the United States. Thousands are 
— beeen Cc. LANDIS, V! ~— | New vemney.. 


PRANG’S Latest Chromos: “TuHE Four SEasons,” after James M. Hart. 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art and Book Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 











HE BUSINESS OF OUR FIRMS IS 

doowtn an tah of on Sanorperaten twin. For 
as ra ° 

ties Ry Be their oS ey bs us, in eter coe, 


without wodiene og *-, Will aiso be snowed 
upon all daily balances, credited monthly, and account 
current rendered. 

We issue Certificates of Dep sit, payable on 
demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and awail- 
able i . all parts of the Unt d Ktates. 

We are at all times prepared tomake ADVANCES 
L to our Dealers, on approved collaterals, at market 

rates of interest. 
We buy and sell Gold, Bills of Exchange, Government, State and City Bonds, and other 
Securities, on commission. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION een to negotiating Railroad and other Lousporase Loans. 

We make COLLECTIONS promptly of Coupons, Dividends, Notes, Drafts, etc., at all points in 
the United States, Canad - or Europe, and are fully prepared to offer Banking Facilities upon either 
Currency or Gold 














~ a will pay for the WEEKLY ‘gor D BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
() CTS DOLLAR SUN from now |} RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’P, 

) , to January 1, 1871. ONE | Trade Mark. 

e ® DOLLAR will pay for the | THLANG-IHLANG, 


VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

Nw GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CUINESE BOUQUET. 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 
THE SUN, New Yor«k. 
769-81-0 


~ $2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To mis to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
on The best machine in the world. Stitch | RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


rs 
alle on h sides, ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 

or further particulars, address THE WILSON SEW. EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
Ind MACHINE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., | 38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 
or St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


RION plano 


CHEAPEST PIANO eases 


Send for Circular ice York Pil. 
ROMAN 


Sashes, Scarfs & Ties, 


GENUINE GOopDs, a b 
Six Wamsutta Millis muslin Shirts, with fine linen 
OPEN gare bosoms, made to order, $16. 


Six New York Mills muslin Shirts, with fine linen 
bosoms, made to order, $18, or $3 each. 


A full line of all sizes ready made. These goods are 

UNION ADAMS & CO., | 20 per cent lower than any other house in the trade. 
9 | Send for circular. FRED LEWIS, 

No. 3 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, 4 York. 


637 BROADWAY. | 701-100 
FREEMAN & BURR, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 
188 and 140 Fulton St., New York, 


om the season with an immense assortment of SUITS, 
SPRING Nh meng | am Clothing of every description, for all 


occasions, and occupations. 
8 G Fas Gestion in Water-Proofs, Cheviots, Cassimeres, 
Meltons, Fine cong aooe the newest colorings ‘ond 


tig SL, Lg ~-— Meltons, Check, 

Fuss, Supe one ee 

YS’ SUITS, py e, School, and Dress Suits ; 

pirmarek, Garb Garibaldi, and Sate —0.} — favorite designs 
materiais—from ¢ 


most fashionable 
oat BY funedee dtr Ps and pred an system for SELF- 
& BURR enables them to 


an "Purtens of Gddte ait Price List, SENT FREE, 7 


Address 























CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 
THE CITY. 


First class work and perfect fit guaranteed, 

Single shirt made for sample. 

Shirts sent everywhere by express. 

Six fine Shirts for $12, or $2 cack, made to order. 

Six Masonville maslin Shirts, with fine linen bosoms, 















mot to a in 
aig an peo aa 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the 
Season.. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 se- 
conds 


RACING PLATE in every va- 


riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 





CHURCH ano PARLOR 





HE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 
Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by ex: (where they have no agent), FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of list price. 
Send for price list and circulars. Address 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 





N ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 


oo — 


ing Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc. For sale, whole- 
e and retail, by the manufacturer, and by the trade 
generally. Sent by mail. Price, $1 each. 
JOHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 











TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO.,) 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 





| s00 Rewano is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
» \Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


/ * \sent by mail for 60 cents 
|.\ pamphlet on Caterrh free. 
Address Dr. BR. V. Pimnce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
falo, N ¥ 








fae SALVE. 


CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war t 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is mow presented in a 
scientific com with 
— rveny - f and healing 

encies, im the form of a 
s VE; and, having been al- 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 


ug 

Cuts ounds 
ABRASION of or 
and for Skin diseases generally. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


NO. 8 COLLEOE PLAOE, New York. 














